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LITERATURE. 


The Methods of Historical Study. By Edward 
A. Freeman. (Macmillan.) 


Me. Frreman’s position as an historian is 
well defined in the world of letters. He is 
thoroughly versed in all that relates to 
classical and mediaeval times; he has made a 
special study of the Norman Conquest; and 
he has not been surpassed, even by Gibbon, in 
knowledge of the ages which saw the decline 
of Rome and her imperial rule, and the rise 
of the modern nations of Europe. As an 
artist, however, he is deficient. He cannot 
paint a great historical scene ; nor has he that 
insight and creative power which can repro- 
duce the genius of an age and illustrate its 
essential character. Occasionally, too, the 
cast of his thought is commonplace and some- 
what trivial and dull ; and his style, though 
here and there powerful and telling, is, in 
many places, cumbrous and heavy, and is 
often disfigured by pedantic mannerism. The 
volume before us, the first of a series of 
lectures lately delivered at Oxford by Mr. 
Freeman in his capacity of Regius Professor 
of Modern History, is marked by his peculiar 
merits and faults; and though it is scarcely 
a performance of the highest order, it con- 
tains a great deal of admirable work. Mr. 
Freemen’s research is simply prodigious. 
We feel in the presence of a real guide, as he 
leads us to glance at the life in the past of 
many races, dominions, and states; and he 
rises more than once into true eloquence 
when he describes places which, in successive 
ages, have been scenes of memorable events 
in history. This successor of Arnold we 
perceive, however, has it not in him to 
pourtray the march of Hannibal as that master 
pourtrayed it; he has not the speculative 
force of Mr. Goldwin Smith, the greatest, 
perhaps, of the occupants of his chair; nor 
could he compose that exquisite essay on 
Trish History and Irish Character, which is, 
we think, the best of Mr. Goldwin Smith’s 
sketches. His general views, as regards his 
subject, are, also, not very clear or profound ; 
and he sometimes enters on trains of reflec- 
tions of a very ordinary and obvious kind, 
and expresses them in far from happy lan- 
guage. Nevertheless his work is, on the 
whole, good; his antiquarian knowledge is 
most valuable; he points out the true methods 
of studying history, if his ideal is scarcely 
possible to attain; and his book inspires 
respect, and will be of real use, if it has few 
attractions for the gencral reader. 

_ The philosophy of Mr. Freeman’s lectures 
14, as we have suid, their weakest side. He 
defines history as “‘ the science of man in his 
character as a political being”; but he adds 
that, by ‘‘ science” he means no more than is 





meant by ordinary ‘‘ knowledge or learning.” 
He implies, however, that history may be a 
‘*science ” in a certain technical sense. That 
is, that the affairs of men proceed according 
to a kind of order, not capable of being 
ascertained as a law, but still following a 
seeming method; and ‘“‘mere knowledge and 
learning” are not this. A confusion of 
thought is here evident; and, for our part, 
we believe that the true conception of history 
is rather that of a faithful picture of national 
life in its collective aspect, than that of any- 
thing approaching “‘science.” Be this as it 
may, Mr. Freeman takes care to warn his 
readers that perfect certainty is not to be 
attained in his special ‘‘ science.”” Some acci- 
dent, for instance, may wholly disturb what 
seems the inevitable sequence of events, since 
these largely depend on the conduct of men; 
and, in any case, historical evidence cannot 
be reduced to scientific truth. All this is 
true, but is somewhat trite; and _his- 
torical lectures, in our judgment, would be 
better without this kind of philosophy. 
Again, Mr. Freeman justly enlarges on the 
importance of recognising the general unity 
of history through its recorded ages; and, in 
fact, the life of any of the great divisions of 
mankind, say, for example, of the Aryan 
nations, immense as may be the changes in 
them, and however empires may rise or fall, 
preserves through all time a kind of identity. 
He is not, however, we think, correct in 
asserting that this is a doctrine of Arnold. 
By the unity of history Arnold rather meant 
that states and nations, as a general rule, 
pass through certain stages of growth and 
decay which seem to obey a common law; 
and this, which was an idea of Vico, is not 
the unity contemplated by Mr. Freeman. 
Though the student, too, should ever bear in 
mind that the unity of history is a great 
truth, we cannot agree that, as Mr. Freeman 
hints, it is of little use to devote our time to 
isolated periods or parts of history. Life is 
too short to attain the knowledge which Mr. 
Freeman seems to think necessary; and we 
must be satisfied with the half if we cannot 
grasp the whole. 

Mr. Freeman’s account of the materials of 
history—the subject of nearly two-thirds of 
his work—is admirable and singularly com- 
plete. Nearly all that relates to the estate 
of man, in fact, contributes to what purports 
to be a narrative of the affairs of man; and 
our “ Lady Kleio,” as Mr. Freeman calls her, 
gathers into her lap every kind of knowledge. 
Geology, which tells us how the earth is laid 
out, has obviously an important bearing on 
history: huge continents are the homes of 
despotism ; the life of free nations springs up 
by the sea. Of the value of geography it is 
needless to speak: the historical student can 
do little without good maps that explain his 
period ; and geography affords a key to some 
of the greatest changes which have taken 
place in the annals of states. What man, 
however, has revealed of himself is obviously 
the most fruitful source of descriptions of 
the affairs of man; and here contributions 
pour into us from many departments of human 
activity—coins, bronzes, statues, pictures, 
frescoes, architecture, monuments, all these 
add to the sum of historical knowledge. 
Poetry, especially the poetry of heroic ages, 
is an element of supreme importance; and 





the same may be said of every kind of record 
which illustrates national life and opinion, 
from the statute book to the last caricature. 
Two sciences, each of recent origin—com- 
parative philology and the philosophy of law 
—are in this respect of immense interest ; 
but Mr. Freeman has here, we think, failed 
to grasp the truth in its entire fulness. 
Comparative philology especially tells us of 
the brotherhood of the Aryan races, and the 
philosophy of law points to the same con- 
clusion. The chief materials, however, of 
history must, of course, be the original works 
of what we may call professed historians ; 
and Mr. Freeman’s remarks on this part of 
his subject abound in solid and judicious 
criticism. For a given period, we emphatic- 
ally say, select, if possible, an historian of 
the time. It is astonishing how a contem- 
porary narrative impresses itself more firmly 
on the mind than any description, at second- 


‘haad, written years after the events it deals 


with ; and to this we would add, read the 
best authors and pass over inferior men. Mr. 
Freeman’s enquiry into what he calls original 
authorities, and those of other kinds, is also 
worth the reader’s attention. 

Mr. Freeman’s precepts as to the true way 
to master history might have been expected 
from a real Oxford student of forty years ago. 
To begin at the beginning is, no doubt, ex- 
cellent; but, in an excursion in an immense 
domain, few may hope to reach the middle or 
the end; and this kind of teaching is too 
ambitious. Assuming, however, that what 
you wish to do is thoroughly to comprehend 
a given age or period, the true method un- 
questionably is to choose, if possible, some 
one great authority, as a centre. round which, 
so to speak, to work; and to accumulate 
knowledge from other sources, until you feel 
that you have really grasped the subject. 
This is easy in the case of certain epochs; and 
no Oxford man can forget the value of the lesson 
taught him by making Thucydides and Tacitus 
his main objects of study for the Pelopon- 
nesian War and the early Empire, and adding 
to what these great writers impart whatever 
may be gathered from other writers. A dis- 
cipline like this affords a clue to more than one 
historical maze ; and though such a selection 
may not be possible in the case of other ages 
and times, something akin to it may be usually 
attained. Mr. Freeman’s criticisms on modern 
writers of history—whom he justly describes 
as always to be regarded as secondary teachers, 
unless they treat contemporary events—are 
always valuable and sometimes excellent. 
We would especially refer to his remarks on 
Mommeen, that brilliant, but most immoral of 
artists. 

We have, however, outrun our limits. 
This is not a book of the highest merit, 
but it abouads in good and conscientious 
work ; and it is a very creditable specimen of 
sound Oxford learning. 

Wiis O'Connor Morris. 








The Heather on Fire. By Mathilde Blind. 
(Walter Scott.) 


Miss Burnp has chosen for her new poem one 
of those terrible Highland clearances which 
stain the history of Scotch landlordism. 
Though her tale is a fiction it is too well 
founded on fact; and in case her younger 
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readers should, as they well might, doubt the 
probability of such atrocities in Great Britain 
during the present century, she presents in 
her notes sufficient “ chapter and verse” to 
show that her poetical imagination has not 
heightened the lurid colours of the truth. 

The poem opens with the return of a fishing 
fleet to a Highland village beside the sea, and 
the meeting of a pair of patient lovers, 
Michael and Mary—he a fisher, she the head 
maid of the Castle dairy. In a stanza of 
great simplicity—four couplets of heroic 
verse ending with an alexandrine—Mies Blind 
describes the bustling joy of the village, the 
home and history of Michael and family, the 
beauty of the glen, and the deep joy and trust 
of the lovers who have already waited their 
nine years. Nothing disturbs the happiness 
of the picture except the warning verses at 
the end, which describe the absolute power of 
‘the lord of all that land.” 

In the next part (or Duan, as Miss Blind 
elects to call the sections of her poem) comes 
a blithe description of the long-expected 
wedding. In the third, nine more years have 
passed; and Mary, now a mother living with 
her husband’s parents, again waits for the 
return of Michael from the sea. The scene 
is laid in a boisterous night in autumn, and 
Mary, alone awake, is watching a feverish 
child. In the early morning, while the family 
are breaking their fast, come the factor and 
his men with fire and crowbar to turn them 
out of their home and lay it level with the 
ground. Spite, in the form of a disappointed 
suitor of Mary, hastens the work of cruelty. 
The old woman is burned, the father driven 
mad, Mary dies of childbirth with her babe, 
two other of the children also perish from terror 
and exposure; and, with bare time allowed for 
the burial of his dear ones, Michael is hurried 
into the transporting ship which founders with 
all on board. 

Such a story as this needs skill in telling ; 
and this it has. Save a halt here and there, 
and a little difficulty with the alexandrine, 
the wave of verse flows on smooth or 
swelling, swift or slow, quiet or resonant, as 
the varying spirit of the narrative demands. 
At the same time it must be admitted that 
Miss Blind has not shown equal skill (or is it 
— care?) throughout the poem; and the 
following stanzas have been selected with a 
view of showing not only the variety of her 
power, but her workmanship at its best. 

This is one of the pictures contained in her 
description of the arrival of the fishing fleet : 
** For now each boat was almost within reach, 

Their keels were grating harshly on the beach ; 

A rough lad here flung out his rope in coils, 

— Be were cast ashore, in whose brown 

8 

Live herrings quivered with a glint like steel, 

Which, deftly shovelled into many a creel, 

Were carried to the troughs. And full of joy 

The an hailed his wife, the mother kissed her 

oy.”? 

Here is a sketch of Michael’s mother : 

** And at the loud glad noise an ancient dame 

— to the door, and stood with stooping 

ame, 

And left hand warding off the dazzling rays. 

Like yellow parchment showed her crumpled face 

Scrawled o'er illegibly in runic wise 

With time’s own handwriting ; and yet her eyes 

Scarce matched its age—still young with love 

and teen, 

As rain in winter keeps the grass more freshly 

green, 





The morning of Mary’s watch beside her 
ailing child is thus described : 


*¢ The tempest too lulled suddenly! A swound 
As of spent forces hushed the wuthering sound 
And tumult of the elements; wan and grey 
In the eastern heavens broke the irresolute day 
Still pale and tearful, as the close-veiled sun, 
Like one who fears to see the havoc done, 
Pierced furtively ; his first and faltering ray 
Hailed by a lark’s clear voice hymning the new- 

born day.”’ 


The next two stanzas describe scenes of 
terror during the ejectment : 


‘¢ And through the rolling smoke a troop of men 
Tramped swiftly nearer from the upper glen ; 
Fierce, sullen, black with soot, some carrying 

icks, 
anh and crowbars, others armed with sticks, 
Or shouldering piles of faggots—to the fore 
A little limping man, who cursed and swore 
Between each word, came on post haste; his 
hand 
Stretched like a valture’s claw, seemed grabbing 
at the land.” 


‘¢ Distracted, stunned, amazed, the hurrying folk 

Sway to and fro; some harness to the yoke 

The loudly whinnying horses, and on van 

Or cart, in desperate haste, toss what they can 

Of their scant household goods: clothes, bedding, 
chairs, 

Spades, hoes, and herring nets, and such like 
wares ; 

And high a top of all well nigh despairing, 

Wives, mothers, children—howling, weeping, 
swearing.”’ : 


Though objection may be made to the use 
of the word ‘‘reared” intransitively as applied 
to a woman, the following description of 
Mary’s defiance is fine : 


‘© ¢Cowards!’ she cried, with a fieree flash of 

light 

In om big eyes, and reared to her full height, 

And waved them back as might some warrior 
queen, 

Full armed and fearless, of her people seen 

Foremost upon the ramparts as the foe 

Scales her fair walls before their overthrow— 

Yea, even with such an air the woman stood : 

* Cowards!’ she cried once more, ‘ thirst ye for 
children’s blood?’ ”” 


Still finer is the death of her sick child, killed 
by the exposure: 


‘¢ Then suddenly his writhing limbs relaxed, 
The fair, transparent features slowly waxed 
Crescent in beauty, and, with nameless awe 
Dilating, glowed the eyes, as if they saw 
Dawning upon the unfathomable night 
And dumb abysms of death, light within light 
Shining prophetic on those infant eyes, 
— as mountain meres, that glass the starry 

skies. 


It may be said generally of the poem that 
the most difficult scenes are those in which 
Miss Blind succeeds best; and on the whole 
we are inclined to think that its greatest and 
most surprising success is the picture of the 
poor old soldier Rory driven mad by the 
burning of his wife. In his frenzy he mixes 
up his old battles with the French and the 
descent of the landlord’s ejectors upon the 
village : 

‘¢ ¢ Happen you haven’t heard puir Scotland’s lad 
- Is done for quite? O Lord! the times are bad. 

The French we use to drub now drub us, rob, 

Kill, burn the very women!’ And a sob 

Throttled the old man’s utterance. ‘Oh, the 

shame !— 

Our braw lads ran away—ran, sir, like tame 

Pale-livered sheep or rabbits in hot flight ! 

Had I not left some limbs in Spain, I'd make 

them fight.’ ”’ 





—— | 


** * Aye, there’s the trouble! I’ve lived overmuch. 
Earth’s sick of me ;’ and waving his old crutch 
Above his head he muttered—‘ Fire and flood 
Fight ’gainst our lads now they are made of 


wi ? 

And jointed cunningly to look like men.’ ” 

As we have said, the workmanship is far 
from being faultless in detail. Lines which 
halt, words and even sentences plainly intro- 
duced for the sake of the rhyme, strange con- 
structions, touches of commonplace, and slips 
of bathos are numerous, especially in the 
earlier parts of the narrative; but they are not 
numerous enough to destroy enjoyment and 
admiration of a poem which frequently reaches 
the high level of our quotations. 

Cosmo Monxuovse. 








Memoirs of Lieut. Rudolph de Lisle. By the 
Rey. H. N. Oxenham. (Chapman & Hall.) 


Tats is a graceful and attractive memorial of 
one who was widely known and loved; and 
many to whom Lieut. de Lisle was nothing 
but a name in a newspaper will be grateful 
to Mr. Oxenham for his sympathetic sketch. 
To be at once an excellent officer, a thorough 
good fellow, and an exemplary Roman 
Catholic, is in itself a rare and interesting 
combination ; and in Rudolph de Lisle there 
was a further charm, which reminded Mr. 
Oxenham of St. Pancras, the boy hero of 
Fabiola, and may remind some of his readers 
of Charmides and the Palaestra of Taureas. 
No doubt this charm is very difficult to 
convey to outsiders. The fascination of 
beauty and unselfish affectionate simplicity 
is made to be felt rather than to be described. 
Mr. Oxenham is content to indicate it, which 
is necessary, and enough even for those who 
might at first be a little disappointed with 
the record of a life of one contented to ‘‘ be 
good and let who will be clever.” 

On both sides Rudolph de Lisle was a 
descendant of the Crusaders. And he grew up 
between two homes, the mediaeval charm of 
which—inaccurately as we now learn—is re- 
corded in Coningsby; and through life there 
seems to have been something naive and 
mediaeval about him. He reminds us rather of 
Joinville than of Hedley Vicars. If Hedley 
Vicars had lived in a Roman Catholic country 
one would never have heard that his chief 
friends among his brother officers were Roman 
Catholics. De Lisle tells us himself that his 
chief friends were Protestants. Again, Hedley 
Vicars would never have been satisfied with 
taking his men to church on shere, or reading 
prayers to them aboard. He would hardly 
have sent sketches to an illustrated paper 
except for a charity, or allowed himself to 
speculate upon his personal chances of pro- 
motion during the hardships and dangers of 
the river campaign on the Nile. He would 
have distressed himself about the spiritual . 
condition of the followers of the Mahdi. De 
Lisle only troubled himself about the lot of 
his friends and acquaintances—if any were 
“cut off unprepared.” To judge by the 
copious extracts from his letters, the Naval 
Brigade, when they had leisure to think, 
thought more of how they were to come back 
than of whether they would arrive in time ; 
no doubt that point was too painful to think 
of, and would be settled first. 

The descriptions of the river campaign are 
vivid and painful, without being exciting. 
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There was much hardship, no little danger, 
and, till they struck across the desert, no 
chance of glory; and one is sorry to see that 
the men were less ready than the officers to 
face the dangers of the rapids. De Lisle 
mentions more than once that he had to do 
things which his men ought to have done ; 
and the complaint has the more weight 
coming from one who, as a midshipman, had 
incurred the displeasure of his captain by 
refusing to send a man aloft to save some 
spars in a gale at the risk of his life. He 
not only had the courage to screen the man, 
but the rarer courage to own that he would 
not have gone himself, and, therefore, did not 
think it right to send another. 

A stronger proof of courage is recorded, 

when he was only fifteen, by a brother officer 
who was at Lisbon with him, and heard a 
Father Duckett wind up a sermon on con- 
fession 
‘“‘ with a strong and eloquent appeal to each of 
us to delay not a moment in going to con- 
fession if in a state of mortal sin. Young De 
Lisle immediately left his seat, in face of a 
congregation of some two hundred bluejackets 
and half-a-dozen officers, and entered the con- 
fessional.” 
What heart-searchings it would have cost 
Hedley Vicars to do that! It is true 
that . Oxenham tells us that he had 
been intending to go to confession for two 
or three Sundays, but had been hindered by 
the weather, and that the officer who tells 
the story was probably mistaken in assuming 
that he was in mortal sin at the time. 
Of course, as a sailor he was dispensed from 
fasting; but in Lent and on other fasting 
days he made it a rule to abstain from 
smoking, which he was very fond of. It 
seems to have been his only comfort while 
working up the Cataracts. 

This strictness was perhaps naturally accom- 
panied with a good deal of youthful severity 
of judgment. His letters from the Pacific 
and from the Mediterranean are full of com- 
plaints of the scandals which Catholicism 
presented in Spain and its colonies, which 
more than once kept him from the sacraments ; 
and, in general, he seems to have had the 
true English tendency to find the “ natives” 
everywhere, as he found the Peruvians, ‘‘a 
miserable set of creatures.” Otherwise his 
letters are chiefly remarkable for their direct- 
ness and simplicity, which is often picturesque. 
Like Bishop Patteson, he soon tired of tropical 
scenery and sighed for the rhododendrons of 
Garendon, as Bishop Patteson sighed for the 
primrose lanes of Devonshire. The letters 
are full, of course, of home-affection as well 
as of home-sickness; but the affection is 
always struggling vainly to find words. He 
was not one of those whom love makes 
eloquent. His kindness of heart showed itself 
in deeds. When a brother was in difficulties 
he pressed upon him a loan of £1,000 out of 
his own small patrimony. When Lima was 
on fire, during the war with Chili, he saved 
a caged canary from a burning house at the 
risk of his own life. Though he says nothing 
of his exertions in more prosuic directions, he 
was made an honorary member of the Fire 
Brigade. The only honour he coveted was 
the Victoria Cross, that he might bring it 
home to his mother. His comrades thought 
he was sure to receive it if he lived to come 


home. His brother Everard had earned it in 
the siege of Delhi; but as he was killed in 
street fighting his family were deprived of 
the relic. In China, his death would have 
been thought an additional reason for con- 
ferring a decoration which had been earned 
before. G. A. Smicox. 








Triumphant Democracy. 
negie. (Sampson Low.) 


Triumphant Democracy will be a bitter pill 
for those intelligent readers to swallow who 
wish democracy to triumph. It is a book of 
an essentially low type. Any reliable facts 
and figures which it contains are copied out 
of well-known works; only those parts are 
original which exhibit the vulgarity, conceit, 
and envy of its author. No one denies that 
these qualities are largely distributed in the 
human race. This revelation of their flourish- 
ing co-existence in a single individual was 
unnecessary. As a plea for democracy, the 
book is an extreme example of failure, for 
Mr. Carnegie understands neither what a 
democracy is nor on what conditions its 
existence depends. The United States, whose 
development is the subject-matter of the 
book, are a democracy in little more than 
name. Implying as it does a weak government, 
and an absence of coercive machinery alike in 
the political, industrial, and social depart- 
ments, democracy will only become the settled 
and sufficient organic form of a community 
when the members of the community can 
subject passion to reason, and self-love to the 
common weal. Until we reach something 
like this stage of ethical development, 
democracies will continue to be what they 
have been and are—shams. Until then 
monarchy and aristocracy—implying the 
political preponderance, social distinction, and 
industrial omnipotence of the few—will sur- 
vive, either in their recognised outward forms 
or secretly permeating and thwarting the 
opposite principle. So long as the minds 
capable of leading desire inequality, inequality 
in some shape or other will obtain. To 
oppose it by urging nobler aims through the 
medium of a dispassionate [and intelligent 
philosophy is well; to enter upon the pre- 
tence of opposing it by trashy declamation, 
personal insult, petty misrepresentation, and 
the usual commonplace engines for working 
up popular passion, tends only to lengthen 
out the necessary ages of coercive government. 

This latter method, which has the advantage 
.of being extremely easy, is that adopted by 
Mr. Carnegie. Nor does he merely adopt it; 
he revels in it. He cannot confine it to the 
five hundred pages of his text; it flows out 
upon the binding in a rich stream. Upon 
a flaming red background is depicted in gold a 
pyramid placed on its base labelled democracy, 
and one poised on its apex marked monarchy. 
Below a broken sceptre stands the word 
‘‘ Carnegie” writ large ; and, again, the word 
‘Carnegie’ above an inverted crown. And 
this repetition of the word outside the book 
is very typical of what is to be found within. 
Here ‘‘ Carnegie’ is writ very large indeed. 
In every page we are taught the lesson 
that so noble a spirit could not, even 
in its cradle, brook the insult of being 
born in an atmosphere in which a peerage 
breathed, and that therefore, so soon as it 


By Andrew Car- 








could crawl out of it, it transferred itself to 
a land where ‘freedom and equal rights” 
enable a long-headed Scotchman to monopolise 
a very unequal share of this world’s goods. 
To him alone has been revealed the absolute 
perfection of the American Constitution, the 
unspotted virtue of its citizens, the cloudless 
sky of its prosperity. He alone has full 
realised the depth of degradation to which 
the wretched mother country has been 
brought by its baneful institutions. Upon 
him expectant populations depend for in- 
formation as to the lives they lead, and the 
occupations they follow. His book will be a 
revelation not only to the ‘ lamentably 
ignorant ’’ English, but even to the “‘ exalted 
manhood” of the American citizen. True 
there is already a whole library of works on 
the subject. But they were not written by 
Mr. Carnegie, and so are not read, for who 
else can, to use his own modest expression, 
‘make these dry bones live.”” In order that 
one may duly appreciate his process of vivi- 
faction he describes it in his preface. 


“IT have tried to coat the wholesome medicine 
of facts in the sweetest and purest sugar of 
fancy at my command. Pray you, open your 
mouths, and swallow it in small doses, and 
like the sugar even if you detest the pill.” 


Surely such diet will prove somewhat hard 
of digestion. And is the method original ? 
Does it in any measure differ from the lowest 
form of provincial journalism? An analysis 
of the first fourteen pages gives, as a result, 
fifteen points of exclamation, five quotations 
from the poets, two jokes, a panegyric on 
wealth, and a tirade against despots. This 
is certainly considerable; but it does not 
more than equal the ordinary ‘‘ penny dread- 
ful.” The sugar then we must discard as 
nauseous, and we are thrown tack upon the 
facts. For having collected these Mr. Car- 
negie allots to himself the highest praise. 
After placing the relative value of Ameri- 
can and British manufactures in 1880 at 
£1,112,000,000 and £811,000,000 respec- 
tively, he adds, ‘“‘ No statement in this book 
will probably cause so much surprise as that 
the young republic and not Great Britain 
is to day the greatest manufacturing nation 
of the world.” If he would for a moment 
weigh the fact that he has simply transferred 
these figures fram Mulhall’s dictionary of 
statistics, where, for the last two years, they 
have been staring everyone in the face— 
occupying the very flyleaf, in the popular 
form of a coloured diagram—he will come to 
agree with those who consider that what will 
cause most surprise in his book is the in- 
genuous audacity of his barefaced plagiarisms. 

It may be thought that, on such a book 
these few words are enough; but as Mr. 
Carnegie’s mind is probably typical of a class, 
his opinions must be taken into account. 
What, then, is his own estimate of the nature 
of this democracy whose triumph he sings? 
Speaking of the natural resources of the 
American continent, he exclaims : 


‘* Thank God, these treasures are in the hands 
of an intelligent people, the democracy, to be 
used for the general good of the masses, and 
not made the spoils of monarchs, courts, and 
aristocracies to be turned to the base and selfish 
ends of a privileged hereditary class.” 


Is it as an example of this complete subjec- 
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tion of monopolistic tendencies to the general 
good that he quotes the career of Alexander 
Mitchell ? 

‘* He has built more miles of railway than any 
man who has lived. . . . It is scarcely necessary 
to add that the said Mitchell has not failed to 
hold on to a fair proportion of this gigantic 
property ... he is one of the dozen richest 
men in the world . . . he is a grand republican 
. . » his special car is a much grander hotel 
than any saloon carriage... he dominates 
Milwaukee . . . he holds himself the equal of 
any monarch.” 


Surely there is a savour of unequal distribu- 
tion of treasures in this description of 
one of the dozen wealthiest men in the 
world; an individualistic feeling about the 
most sumptuous of all private carriages. The 
idea of ‘‘dominion’’ over a town of 125,000 
inhabitants is unpleasantly monarchical; and 
we should have liked further information as 
to whether grand republicanism causes its 
professor to treat all other men as his equal, 
as well as to hold himself equal to any 
monarch. Again, how can the huge natural 
wealth of the oil farm which Mr. Carnegie 
informs us he and his friends bought for 
£8,000, and which paid them “‘ £200,000 in 
cash dividends in one year,’’ be described as 
having been used for the ‘‘ general good of 
the masses.” Did it not go to pay for ‘‘the 
first-class American residence of to-day,” 
which ‘‘ excites the envy of the foreigner and 
is not equalled anywhere”’; or for the “ dis- 
play of fine equipages,” or ‘‘the dress of 
delightful vain woman” whose “tastes or 
whims are so numerous’? If the ‘ domin- 
ating’’ citizens of the republic thus surpass 
the “ruling classes” of the monarchy in such 
objects of individual and wasteful luxury, 
what sense is there in attributing to the 
latter, rather than to the former, the epithets 
‘selfish, narrow conceited and tyrannical, and 
wholly unmindful of others?” Certainly the 
founder of Saltaire and his class compare 
favourably with the American manufacturer, 
under whom 


‘*few working men until recently dared to 
express their opinion in public on the subject 
of labour, for the reason that they were almost 
certain of immediate dismissal in favouring the 
associations of working men” (see North 
American Review for May). 


And what member of our landowning class 
would not shudder at the answer given to Mr. 
Wallace Makay by the policeman who escorted 
him through the dens where vice and misery 
hide themselves in New York? ‘ Why are 
these places allowed to exist?” ‘For the 
rents, of course; and then, too, the votes are 
important.” 

The United States employer has been accus- 
tomed to think only of his profits, and to 
leave to his ‘‘ boss’’ or superintendent the 
management of the artizans, thus copying on 
a large scale the worst evils of an absentee 
landlordism. Hence we are not surprised 
that it is from the States that the ery reaches 
us that 


“the men who pile up large fortunes must 

compensate by a graduated income-tax, so as 

to share the pleasures of wealth with the nation 

out of which they extract wealth. The barriers 

of caste, greed, hatred, and bitterness must be 

soe i (see North American Review for 
y). 


However exaggerated the opinion and 
unpractical the suggestion here given may 
be, they are bound to find popular sup- 
port in a country where wealth is largely 
held by individuals without any sense of 
responsibility. As Miss Faithful rightly 
decided, after three visits to the country, 
‘¢ Our European aristocracy at least know that 
they are under some obligation to the nation. 
The American aristocracy of wealth too often 
feels none.” And, moreover, this aristocracy 
of wealth, as represented by Mr. Carnegie, 
feels that the system which has suited so 
admirably its wealth-begetting instincts, is 
the perfection of human organisation, and 
requires no reform. It is natural for one of 
the participators in the “rather good return” 
of £200,000 per annum on the £8,000 oil 
farm investment to say, ‘‘If asked what 
important law I should change, I must per- 
force say none. The laws are perfect.” But 
it is equally natural for the vast crowd of 
the unemployed in the large manufacturing 
centres to say the exact opposite. Mr. 
Carnegie, therefore, should have spoken for 
himself and his class alone, and not declared 
that ‘‘the entire nation regards the Senate 
with pride and affection. There is no trace of 
hereditary poison in its veins,” as in that 
‘“‘set of hereditary accidents’ the British 
house of peers. This picture of complete 
unanimity in our distracted globe is refresh- 
ing, and it is bitterly disappointing to find 
that it is a false and flimsy mirage. It is no 
more true of their Senate than of our peers 
that the whole nation regards it with pride 
and affection. Exactly the same arguments 
and the same epithets are used on either side 
the Atlantic against the two second chambers. 
Witness the opinion of the Worth American 
reviewer : 

“‘The federal Senate is out of joint with our 
times. It is an incorporation of the distrust 
and dread of democracy. It is rapidly becoming 
the most aristocratic social club in America, It 
is a house of millionaires. Bullion is pitted 
against brains,” 

The outlook is not hopeful. We are bidden 
rid ourselves of ‘‘a set of hereditary acci- 
dents,’’ and find that the alternative offered 
is ‘‘a set of corrupt bullionists.” 

Mr. Carnegie’s description of the States 
as a “land which has finally settled all 
fundamental political problems” is clearly 
most unwarranted; equally so is the 
claim of purity, peaceableness, and economy 
which he puts forward as the exclusive 
virtues of democracies. That the accusation 
of corruption against the United States go- 
vernment comes from this side of the water, 
arises from the *‘ misrepresentations of the 
ruling classes of Europe” is utterly false. 
We mildly echo what is fiercely spoken in 
the land itself. It is an American authority 
that speaks of the ‘‘ colossal corruptions that 
have characterised the annals of Congress 
during the last twenty years.” A century 
ago Jefferson was persuaded that the political 
party that opposed him was kept afloat by 
corrupt practices alone. It was Americans 
who confessed to Miss Faithful that ‘ you 
can’t touch politics here and remain uncor- 
rupted.” How strong the militant spirit 


may be in the United States it is difficult to 
estimate, since it has never had much scope 





| for its display: The territory has always 





been capable of extension without meeting 
any more serious enemy than the Red Indian. 
But his expropriation and extermination can 
hardly be cited as an example of the pretended 
democratic characteristic of ‘‘ throwing away 
the rude sword, and scorning to conquer ex- 
cept through love.” Gain surely rather than 
love has had more to do with the policy of 
annexation from the time when Jefferson 
hoped to obtain Cuba till the day of the 
present democratic opponent of the Senate, 
who declares that ‘‘we ought to annex 
tropical territory—such enlargement of our 
domain would benefit our commerce.” 
Financially the United States government 
certainly carries off the palm. Local burdens 
are in many cases exceptionally heavy, and 
extravagantly administered. The federal ex- 
penditure presses most lightly. Independently 
of special political structure, such is neces- 
sarily the case with an energetic people 
occupying a vast and resourceful territory 
which they can extend at each step in their 
expansion without incurring the hostility of 
powerful neighbours. These advantages would 
not be lost for it or won for us by an exchange 
of governmental machinery. Old world con- 
ditions would still press upon us as they 
press upon France, where the democracy has 
doubled its budget in sixteen years, increased 
its army and navy estimates 60 per cent. in a 
decade, and where for three years in succes- 
sion an estimated surplus has been transmuted 
into a positive average deficit of 350,000,000 
francs. 

Beyond all question the United States are 
a marvellous community; they have achieved 
much, and can achieve more; they possess a 
greater potentiality for wholesome and noble 
development than any other nation; but they 
have imperfections in character and organisa- 
tion, which will imperil their future if they 
are not dealt with in a temperate and intelli- 
gent spirit. I for one see no reason to douot 
that they will be so dealt with; and that all 
ignorant and misleading praise, such as that 
we have now before us, will be treated with 
the good-natured contempt it deserves. We 
shall not get beyond the method of estimating 
the progress of humanity by the rate at which 
commodities and population multiply, while 
we consent to listen to a man who describes 
the destruction of a tract of primaeval forest 
to give place to lead mines as “transforming 
a wilderness into an Arcadia,” where the 
voice of beast and bird has given way to the 
roar of ‘the steam crusher, waking the 
echoes of the hills.” 

H. Avray Trpprne. 








SERMAN TRANSLATIONS OF THE BIBLE BEFORE 
LUTHER. 


Ocr waldensische Ursprung des Codex Teplensis 
und dervorlutherischen deutschen Bibeldrucke. 
Von Dr. H. Haupt. (Wiirzburg: Verlag 
der Stahel’schen Universitiits Buchhand- 
lung. ) 

Die Tepler Bibeliibersetszung. Eine zweite 
Kritik v. Dr. Franz Jostes. (Miinster: 
Heinrich Schéningh. ) 

Last September we reviewed a first pamphlet 

of Dr. Haupt’s on the Waldensian origin of 

the Tepel Codex, and referred in a postscript 
to Dr. Jostes’ first criticism, which reached 
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us too late for more extended notice. In our 
review we cited Dr. Haupt’s pamphlet as a 
striking instance of the manner in which 
mediaeval scholarship in Germany is sacrificed 
to the spirit of theological controversy. Dr. 
Haupt does not apparently study the Acapemy, 
or possibly he would have diverted a little of 
his wrath from the unfortunate Dr. Jostes, 
and made us also feel the weight of his dis- 
pleasure. In Dr. Haupt’s opinion all scholars 
who fail to accept his remarkable conclusions 
are evidently Catholics, which is at least an 
unconsciously expressed compliment to the 
accuracy of Catholic investigators. The Pro- 
testant dogma is—according to Haupt—that 
the Catholic Church neither translated the 
Bible nor allowed it to be translated ; thence, 
apparently, whatever scientific or historical 
criticism may have to say in the matter, he 
who does not believe in this dogma is ex- 
cluded from the Protestant community. It is 
idle for Dr. Jostes to protest; his faith is 
settled for him. Has not Dr. Haupt’s great 
‘discovery’? been hailed with joy by Har- 
nack in the Theologische Litteraturseitung, by 
Kawerau in the Theologisches Litteraturblatt, 
and by Miiller in the Theologische Studien und 
Kritiken? How dare Dr. Jostes (he must be 
a Catholic), or even our poor agnostic selves, 
venture to criticise in the face of such 
authority ? 1t can only be the outcome of 
‘‘confessionelle Verbitterung,” of religious 
animosity in some form or another. Those 
very dangerous persons, Janssen and the 
‘woman in scarlet,” must be somewhere in 
the background! 

But what will the good eause do? The 
authorities of Giessen University have 
appointed Dr. Haupt to their librarianship ; 
and, alas! this sudden change “in der 
niichsten Zukunft wenig Masse fiir die weitere 
Verfolgung meiner Waldenserstudien gewiihren 
wird.” What a sacrifice to scholarship have 
the Giessen authorities made! Beware, how- 
ever, good Dr. Haupt! What if your very 
appointment were a kick of the enemy ? 

Let us restate Dr. Haupt’s position. The 
Codex Teplensis, and, therefore, the version of 
ail the pre-Lutheran printed Bibles is 
Waldensian—heretical and not Catholic. The 
evidence for this statement is of two kinds. 
(1) External. Several short pieces attached 
to the Codex are asserted to be Waldensian in 
character. (2) Internal, the Vaudois and 
Tepel translations agree in differing from the 
Vulgate. Let us examine the value of this 
evidence. 

We may at once dismiss the first as 
absolutely worthless. It could only have been 
adduced by one who has never fully grasped 
the spirit of mediaeval Catholicism. The 
“VII. heilikheiten ”’ of the Codex Teplensis 
are perfectly orthodox. They do, it is true, bear 
some resemblance to ‘‘li sept sacrament” of 
a@ Dublin Vaudois MS. of the sixteenth 
century ; but it is difficult to understand what 
evidence Dr. Haupt can find in this for the 
heretical origin of the Codex Teplensis. The 
Vaudois had initially no separate dogmatic, 
and all that the identity suggests is a common 
oxthodox Latin original, not yet brought to 
light. The arguments which are produced 
from the other small pieces appended to the 


Codex need not be seriously examined. 
Turning to the internal evidence, Dr. Haupt 
finds what he believes to be a remarkable 








series of analogies between the Tepel and 
Dublin translations. As we have remarked 
in a previous article, the same kind of reason- 
ing would compel us to assert that Wyclif 
translated the Bible from the Vaudois. Dr. 
Jostes, however, has pointed out that these 
translations disagree, probably in as many pas- 
sages as any pair of mediaeval Bibles. The 
only real analogies are the rendering of filius 
hominis by lo filh de la vergena in the Vaudois, 
by sun der maid in the German; and gehenna by 
pena in the Vaudois, by angst in the German. 
Dr. Haupt asserts that these are Waldensian 
renderings. Why, it is not very clear, for there 
does not seem to be any recondite or heretical 
meaning in them. One thing, however, is 
certain, that a German MS. of the first half 
of the fourteenth century and a Vaudois MS. 
of the fifteenth (namely, that at Cambridge, 
which Dr. Haupt would have done better to 
cite than the Dublin) have these peculiar 
renderings of the Vulgate filius hominis and 
gehenna. Is this really sufficient to prove a 
relation between the two, or does it point to 
a peculiar method of glossing these words in 
thirteenth- or fourteenth-century Vulgates ? 
If these renderings are peculiarly Wal- 
densian, why should the orthodox St. Gallener 
Evangelien of the eleventh century, as Dr. 
Jostes has pointed out, also render gehenna 
by angeste? Why, again, should the writer of 
the Codex Teplensis so far forget himself as, 
in his ‘‘ Seven Articles of Faith,” to use the 
rendering des menschen sun? We expect that 
when fuller examination has been made of 
the fairly numerous early German transla- 
tions, it will be found that these renderings 
are very: general, and based on some pecu- 
liarity of Vulgate-version or of gloss. As Dr. 
Jostes has noticed, the mediaeval theologians 
were somewhat troubled about filius hominis, 
and got over their difficulties by remarking 
that homo might be taken to mean woman; 
thus sux der maid appears in orthodox 
German sermons and Fils de la Vierge in 
orthodox French Bible translations, where 
we should expect ‘‘son of man.” As to 
the rendering pena or angst, it seems 
based upon the old gloss tormentum. The 
German rendering of gehenna by peyn is 
current at least to the sixteenth century, thus 
the Vocabularius Predicantium renders gehenna 
by ewig feur, peyn, and Dr. Jostes refers to 
other cases. In the light of such facts it is 
difficult to be patient with Dr. Haupt ; and we 
confess to losing our temper entirely when we 
read what he has written of the relation of 
the Catholic Church to the translations of the 
Bible. The Catholic Church has quite enough 
to answer for, as anyone who has penetrated 
the mass of superstition and the gross ignor- 
ance of physiological laws to be found in the 
mediaeval manuals of confessions, will readily 
admit. But in the fifteenth century it 
certainly did not hold back the Bible from 
the folk ; and it gave them in the vernacular 
a long series of devotional works, which for 
language and religious sentiment have never 
been surpassed. Indeed, we are inclined to 
think it made a mistake in allowing the 
masses such ready access to the Bible. It 
ought to have recognised the Bible once for 
all as a work absolutely unintelligible without 
a long course of historical study ; and, so long 
as it was supposed to be inspired, very 
dangerous in the hands of the ignorant. 





Be this as it may, Dr. Haupt’s evidence, 
here as elsewhere, is worthless. He has 
thrown no light on the origin of the Codex 
Teplensis. That is a problem requiring far 
more critical treatment than he has hitherto 
bestowed upon it. 

The most valuable part of his pamphlet 
we hold to be the appendices, which contain 
some interesting papers from 1393 with 
regard to Waldensian heretics, discovered by 
Prof. Wattenbach, and some specimens of 
still unprinted German Bible translations, 
which give us only a desire for more. When 
will German scholars recognise that their. 
first duty is, not to squabble over the origin of 
these translations, but to open this wondrous — 
Sprachschatz to all who wish, with philo- 
logical or historical aims, to share its riches? 

We wish Dr. Haupt every success in his 
post of librarian; but trust he will be too 
usefully employed in future to think of the 
pre-Lutheran Bible. Kart Pearson. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Fatal Bonds. By Richard Dowling. In 3 
vols. (Ward & Downey.) 

Edith Lawson. By R. Bates. In % vols. 
( White. ) 


The Last Stake: a Tale of Monte Carlo. 
Mdme. R. Foli. (Fisher Unwin.) 


The House of Walderne. By the Rev. A. D. 
Crake. (Rivingtons.) 


From the Bosom of the Deep. By J. E. Mud- 
dock. (Sonnenschein. ) 


The Case of Reuben Malachi. By H. Suther- 
land Edwards. (Chapman & Hall.) 


Her Week's Amusement. By the Author of 
* Phyllis.” (Ward & Downey.) 


Under Two Fig Trees. By H. Francis Lester. 
(Ward & Downey.) 


Tivoli. By E. M. Lauderdale. 
Marshall, & Co.) 


Two College Girls. By Helen Dawes Brown. 
(Boston: Ticknor.) 
Mr. Dow ttne has chosen a difficult set of cir- 
cumstances as the basis of his Fatal 
Bonds. A beautiful Frenchwoman marries 
an Englishman named Maxwell in the belief 
that he is very rich. Finding she has been 
deceived, she runs away from him, and in 
Paris meets with an artist called Fairfax, 
whom she feels quite justified in marrying, 
suppressing carefully all knowledge of her 
previous career. She is terribly passionate 
and vindictive, but she really loves this second 
Englishman. A time of retribution ap- 
proaches, and the reader must discover for 
himself how she becomes enmeshed in the 
toils of fate. As she can never be happy with 
No. 2, until she has disposed of No. 1, she 
endeavours to persuade the latter to leave the 
vicinity of Towerford in England (whither all 
the parties have been strangely drawn to- 
gether), and she offers him a bribe of £5,000 
to quit the country for ever. He declines the 
offer; and as there is nothing before her but 
shameful ruin and exposure, she tries to 
drown herself, but is gallantly rescued by 
lover No. 2. There seems to be no way of 
solving the Gordian knot of her difficulties ; 
but at length she is found dead, having taken 
her own life with a dagger. She had pre- 
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viously written these words on a piece of 
paper— ‘This is the severance of Fatal 
Bonds.” This ill-guided creature has a foster- 
sister, who goes to and fro in the world, 
startling people by her appearances in the 
style of Wilkie Collins’s heroines; only in 
this case, instead of being ‘‘the woman in 
white,” it is ‘the woman in black.” The 
affection of this woman for her adoptive sister 
is one of the most striking things in the story. 
With such materials as these, it is obvious 
that failure was not only possible but prob- 
able with many authors; but Mr. Dowling is 
an able writer, and he has constructed and 
worked out his narrative with great skill. 
The novel is one not likely to be forgotten by 
those who read it. 


Edith Lawson is a story of a very different 
type. While it is not so picturesque, it is yet 
not without its excellences, chief among 
which is the faithful rendering it gives of 
English rural life. To the sorrows of Miss 
Lawson there comes a happy issue, which 
issue includes her marriage with a baronet 
who had first courted her under the name of 
Mr. Ewing. Some of the human touches in 
these volumes are very natural. The poor 
woman, Dorcas, is carefully drawn, with all 
her quaint peculiarities. When a hungry 
urchin says to her, ‘‘ Can’t you holler to God 
very loud, to make father and mother well, 
an’ to give us more to eat?” She replies, 
‘* Hush, my little man, God can hear you as 
well when you whisper as when you holler, 
an’ He will send you bacon and cabbage, an’ 
a many other good things soon.” But even 
her philosophy and faith cannot parry some 
of the boy’s questions. Another amusing 
touch occurs when two scheming girls find 
they have been thrown into the company of a 
baronet unawares. They are to meet him 
again, and one of them exclaims, ‘‘ Oh, dear, 
a real baronet! What a pity our blue mus- 
lins are in the wash.” A humourist in his 
way is a certain boy Ben. ‘ Ben, my boy,” 
says bis uncle to him on one occasion, dpropos 
of a foolish incident, ‘‘ you are perilling your 
immortal soul!” ‘I am doing more than 
that, uncle Tom,” replies the irreverent Ben, 
‘*T have even shaved off my moustache.” The 
book is not very compactly put together, but 
it is unyuestionably entertaining, and gives 
considerable promise for the future. 


Most people will welcome a vigorous attack 
upon Monte Curlo, such as we meet with in 
Mdme. Foli’s volume The Last Stake. The evils 
attending this European sink of iniquity are 
exposed with an unsparing hand. The story 
shows how the gambling-tcble fascinates 
persons of both sexes, and the terrible suicide 
of George Moreland finds more than its 
counterpart in the infatuation and degrada- 
tion of the beautiful prima-donna, Clemenza 
Ronzi. Nature has few more lovely spots 
than Monte Carlo; but as one of the characters 
in this sketch observes, it is ‘* Paradise with 
a legion of serpents in it instead ofcne.” It 
is not creditable t» ourselves that ‘‘ more than 
half of the gamblers of both sexes are 
English.”” Mdme. Foli remarks that “ while 
they are the loudest to cry out about the 
despicable vice of gambling, English states- 
men and peers and peeresses of the realm 
mix with the vilest of humanity, and gamble 
with the greatest ardour.” It is to be hoped 


that this reproach will soon be wiped away, 
and meanwhile Mdme. Foli’s graphic narra- 
tive will do much to lift the veil from the 
horrors and seductions of the gaming-tables 
of Monte Carlo. 


To write the historical novel acceptably is 
no easy task, but in Zhe House of Walderne 
Mr. Crake has been more than usually suc- 
cessful. In this tale of the cloister and the 
forest he has dealt with the days of the Barons’ 
Wars, and the great Simon de Montfort is one 
of his conspicuous7figures. The book has two 
heroes, one representing the noblest side of the 
chivalry of the age, and the other the gentler 
profession of the Church. Every page bears 
testimony to careful historical research, and 
Mr. Crake may be congratulated on having 
produced a very interesting story. 


From the Bosom of the Deep is a. very 
stirring tale, and Mr. Muddock has been 
especially successful in his thrilling incidents 
of the sea. The various parts of the story 
are not well knit together; but the whole 
is certainly most readable and entertain- 
ing. We have the strange rise of a great 
shipping house, episodes of the shady side of 
life in Calcutta, a record of almost un- 
paralleled villainy and imposture on the part 
of the central character of the book, and the 
marvellous rescue from a watery grave of 
a mother and her child. A good deal of the 
seamy side of human nature is exposed ; but, 
as vice gets by far the worst of it, we are 
content. Whatever else may be said, Mr. 
Muddock is the very antithesis of a dull 
writer. 


In The Case of Reuben Malachi, Mr. Suther- 
land weaves a very ingenious account of a 
murder; and by means of one or two very 
simple incidents, he shows how the terrible 
accusation of being the culprit was lifted 
from the shoulders of an innocent man. It is 
one of the best of the cheap stories published 
at one shilling that we have read for some 
time. The interest is well sustained to the 
last. 


The author of ‘‘ Phyllis” furnishes a capital 
bit of comedy in Her Week's Amusement. 
Muriel Kingsley spends a week at Killarney 
with rome friends, and while there her beauty 
and bewitching ways render two young men— 
named respectively Brooke and Jones—despe- 
rately in love with ber. Muriel is a shocking 
flirt, and while at one moment Brooke seems 
to be the favourite, the next he is summarily 
deposed, apparently in favour of Jones. The 
two lovers become furious through jealousy. 
Every day seems to bring them nearer to the 
shedding of each other’s blood, and there 
seems nothing for it at last but a deadly 
encounter. In the nick of time, both Brooke 
and Jones are discomfited by the appearance 
of Muriel’s real lover upon the scene, and 
bloodshed is averted. Some of the incidents 
in this sketch are very comic, and in the 
more serious portions the author happily 
describes the beautiful scenery of Killarney. 


There is a good deal of boisterous fun in 
Under Two Fig Trees, though the wit is some- 
times so attenuated as to become nothing more 
than mere animal spirits. The troubles of a 
young couple just beginning housekeeping 
have formed a prolific source of amusement 





for English and American humourists; and 





Gueant 
our author takes us through them once more, 
trotting out all the deceptions of charwomen, 
nurses, servants, workmen, &c. The ‘‘ two fig 
trees’ refer to a house in Gowley Street, and 
a Queen Anne house in the suburbs, where 
experience is bitterly and yet humorously 
bought by the verdant housekeepers. Weare 
frequently compelled to langh, not so much 
at the excellence of the wit as at the ludi- 
crousness of the situations. 


Tivoli has nothing to do with Italy, as the 
title would seem to imply, but is a romance 
whose scenes are fixed on the sunny slopes of a 
delightful suburb of Cork sonamed. The story 
relates to a youth who has been kept out of a 
peerage and estates to which he was entitled, 
and who does not come into possession of either 
until he attains full manhood. ‘The narrative 
flows smoothly, and is not likely to raise 
either violent admiration or violent antipathy. 


Two College Girls is a distinctly able book, 
being in fact one of the best that our Yankee 
cousins have sent us for some time. It is 
thoroughly human, and that is a great deal. 
A study of girl students—dealing alike with 
the affairs of the intellect and the heart—it is 
full of character, and many passages in it are 
tenderly and yet vividly written. It is a 
book alike for the home and for the seaside. 

G. Bagyert Sura. 








RECENT THEOLOGY. 


An Introduction to Theology: its Principles, 
its Branches, its Results, and its Literature. 
By Alfred Cave. (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark.) 
Till the publication of Prof. Drummond’s Intro- 
duction to the Study of Theology, there was not, 
we believe, a single original work in English 
on what the Germans call ‘‘ Encyclopadie”’ ; and 
considering how little theology has been pursued 
as @ science in England, perhaps this is not to 
be greatly wondered at. All the more cordially 
can we welcome a work such as this, based on 
@ comprehensive plan, with an original classifi- 
cation and nomenclature, and embracing both 
encyclopaedia and methodology. Perhaps Mr. 
Cave’s fault is that he tries to be too original ; 
but the spirit of his work, which, ‘‘ be it remem- 
bered, distinctly aims at being a guide to 
progressive theology—to theology that is of a 
scientific and free, as es to a theology 
that is of a confessional and unprogressive 
kind,” is worthy of all praise. As the author 
truly remarks, ‘‘ theology” or “‘the science of 
religion,” ‘‘has been too largely indentified 
abroad with the science of the Christian 
religion” ; and hence the treatment of the sub- 
ject has been limited to the four branches of 
exegetical, historical, systematic, and practical. 
Mr. Cave, recognising that man has some know- 
ledge of God apart from revelation, contends 
that this natural knowledge is not to be ignored, 
and to it he devotes a preliminary section under 
the head of Natural Theology. Of course we 


agree with him on the main point; but on the ~ 


ground that, if theology is a science, it must 
rest ultimately on the facts of consciousness, 
and as by natural a is generally under- 
stood merely the knowledge of God derivable 
from the knowledge of nature, we should 
certainly prefer, with Dr. Drummond, the more 
comprehensive title of Philosophy. The differ- 
ence is chiefly in name, though there is rather 
a want of firmness in Mr. Cave’s dealing with 
this matter. Neither can we see an icular 
advantage in the substitution of ‘‘ Ethnic 
Theology” for the more usual comparative 
religion. The study of the non-Christian 


religions is relevant only so far as they 
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ints of comparison with Christianity; and 
ence we must regard it as another mistake to 
bring itin at the beginning instead of reserving 
it for the final stage of the course. Compara- 
tive theology, however, Mr. Cave keeps as a 
name, again with doubtful advantage, for what 
is usually known as systematic theology. But 
itis easy to find fault with points of detail ; 
and we would rather bear witness to the careful 
manner in which the subject has evidently been 
thought out, and to the ability shown in the 
execution of the work. The copious bibliography, 
though no doubt omissions may be discovered 
in it, is free from onesidedness, and cannot but 
be useful to the young student. Mr. Cave is 
nerally a careful and trustworthy writer. 
is statement that ‘‘ before the middle of the 
third century the books now called the New 
Testament were known in a collected form’’ is 
probably a slip for the fourth century ; but the 
further assertion that Eusebius points out that 
the canonicity of six books ‘‘ was doubted by a 
few persons,” is, to say the least, considerably 
within the truth. 


The Resultant Greek Testament, exhibiting 
the Text in which the Majority of Modern 
Editors are agreed, and containing all the 
Readings of Stephens (1550), Lachmann, Tre- 
gelles, Tischendorf, Lightfoot for the Epistles 
of St. Paul, Ellicott for the Epistles of St. Paul, 
Alford, Weiss for Matthew, the Bile Edition 
(1880), Westcott and Hort, and the Revision 
Committee. By Richard Francis Weymouth. 
(Elliot Stock.) We give this long title-page 
in full because it best explains the nature of 
the work to which it is prefixed. The Greek 
text that has a majority of modern editors 
in its favour is a text which it is very desirable 
to have, and for which many will be grateful. 
No doubt it will be objected that majorities 
are not always right ; but, plainly, this book 
is only for those who are content to follow the 
majority. A more serious objection is that 
the different editors relied upon had not all the 
same evidence before them; but this is a con- 
sideration to which Mr. Weymouth has given 
due weight. It must be clear, also, that the 
selection of authorities has been a little arbi- 
trary, and it is certainly strange that Griesbach 
should be now so forgotten that he can be 
omitted altogether. It would be unsafe to say 
that in a work like this there are no mistakes; 
but Mr, Weymouth seems to have spared no 
pains to make it as accurate as possible. 


Theology of the Hebrew Christians. B 
Frederick Rendall. (Macmillan.) The title of 
this work would lead one to expect a disserta- 
tion on the theology of that portion of the 
early Church which remained uninfluenced by 
the teachings of the Apostle Paul; but it can 
hardly be said that this expectation is fulfilled. 
The volume is made up of two essays—one on 
the sacrificial language of the New Testament, 
the other on the Epistle to the Hebrews; and 
its defect is that it depends almost exclusively 
on that epistle for information as to the theology 
of the Hebrew Christians. The author repeats 
here, in an expanded form, the views he had 
already expressed in the introduction to his 
edition of the Epistle to the Hebrews; but 
besides its relation to Philo, he notices also its 
affinities with the Books of Wisdom, in which 
there is left us ‘a still nobler monument of 
Hellenistic thought.” The motive of the 
epistle he finds in the contemporaneous fall of 

udaism; and the author was an educated 
Hellenist, but not an apostle, and not Apollos, 

t was written while the siege of Jerusalem 
was going on, and addressed to one of the 
churches of Syria—perhaps Antioch itself—in 
Which Greek was habitually spoken. Mr. 
Rendall’s work will be admitted to be thought- 
ful and scholarly, if not very satisfactory. His 
View is original, but open to objections. For 
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his statement that “‘ Israelite prophecy adopted 
the Paschal lamb as the special symbol of the 
expected Messiah,” and that in the days of 
John the Baptist the title Lamb of God ‘“‘ was 
already well understood as appropriated to the 
Messiah,”’ he gives no authority, and we suspect 
he would find it difficult to give any. 


Evangelienfragmente. Der Griechische Text 
des Cureton’schen Syrers wiederhergestellt von 
Friedrich Baethgen. (Williams & Norgate.) 
By this attempt to reproduce the Greek text 
of the Curetonian Syriac, Herr Baethgen hasren- 
dered a valuable service to textual criticism. 
It is clear that the success of such an attempt 
will depend on the ability to distinguish 
between true variants and such deviations from 
the common text as may be due to the trans- 
lator; and, in making this distinction, the 
author proceeds with commendable courage no 
less than sound judgment. Thus it by no 
means follows that every omission in the trans- 
lation implies a different reading in the original, 
as is at once evident from the case of John i. 39, 
where the — naturally leaves out the ex- 
planatory clause, ‘‘ which is to say, being 
interpreted, Master.” And there is quite a 
number of passages in which the Greek ex- 
pression is shortened, as, frequently, ‘‘ said” 
for “answered and said”; but, unless the 
reading can be supported from some other 
source, it would be a mistake to assume that it 
had place in the original. All such omissions, 
however, are bracketed. There are also read- 
ings obviously due to a universalistic tendency, 
the most remarkable of which is ‘‘ the world” 
for “his ple,” in Matt. i. 21, where the 
author boldly restores tov Adov adrod; nor is it 
clear why he has not done the same for dé5exa in 
John vi. 70, where the Syriac translates “all.” 
In a well-written and extremely able intro- 
duction Herr Baethgen investigates the char- 
acter of the translation, which he finds to be a 
little free, but generally correct ; successfully 
combats the view of Zahn that Sc (the Cureto- 
nian Syriac) preceded and was used by Tatian; 
and determines the original to be a ‘“‘ Western” 
text, with not unimportant traces of Alexan- 
drian influence—hence not earlier than the 
third century. One result of the inquiry is 
that many of the variants assumed by Tregelles 
and Tischendorf must be struck out. The 
hypothesis lately maintained by Hilgenfeld of 
the independence of Sc and P (the Peshito) is 
pronounced untenable. Herr Baethgen supplies 
@ list of readings peculiar to Sc, and another 


y | of those supported as well from other sources, 


with the leading authorities. 


Apostolical Records of Early Christianity: 
from the Date of the Crucifixion to the Middle 
of the Second Century. By the late Rev. John 
Allen Giles. (Reeves & Turner.) Unless it was 
to show how fara clergyman of the English 
Church would go in throwing doubt upon the 
records of his faith, it is not clear what was the 
object of publishing this posthumous work. 
The views it contains are those of the author 
of Supernatural Religion, only carried to a 
greater extreme and supported with far less 
learning and ability. The writer does not seem 
to accept a single book of the New Testament 
as coming from the author to whom it is 
traditionally ascribed, even the great epistles 
of Paul to the Romans and the Galatians being 
called in question. Having these opinions, it is 
not strange that the author should have kept 
them back till his death. The work is that 
of a man well readin recent New Testament 
criticism, especially on the negative side; but 
it shows no great scholarship nor remarkable 
power of any kind. 


Gospel Difficulties; or the Displaced Section 
of St. Luke. J. J. Halcombe. (C. J. 
Clay & Son.) The author of this work flatters 
himself that he has made a discovery by which 





the main chronological difficulties of the 
Gospels can be overcome, and a thorough 
harmony established among them. The dis- 
covery is that a certain section of Luke’s 
gospel—viz., xi, 14—xiii, 21—originally stood 
between viii. 21 and 22, and was removed from 
its place by some early copyist, who must have 
succeeded in securing the universal adoption of 
his error. Mr. Halcombe’s work shows some 
ingenuity and some learning ; but as his theory 
rests on no evidence, and is devoid of prob- 
ability, it is unnecessary to discuss it. 


WE have also received Vol. III. of Schiirer’s 
History of the Jewish People in the Time of Jesus 
Christ. Translated by Sophia Taylor and Rev. 
Peter Christie. (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark.) 
Supplement to Cremer’s Lexicon of New Testa- 
ment (reek, Translated by William Urwick. 
(Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark.) ‘Cambridge 
Greek Testament for Schools and Colleges’ — 
The Epistles of St. John. By the Rev. Dr. A, 
Plummer, (Cambridge University Press.) 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


THE article on ‘‘ Shelley’s Prose Works” in the 
current number of the Hdinburgh is, we believe, 
by the editor, Dr. Henry Reeve, whose article 
in the same Review on ‘‘ Shelley and Mary,” a 
few years ago, is so well known to students of 
Shelley. Dr. Reeve is—when in the, county— 
a Hampshire neighbour of Sir Percy and Lady 
Shelley, and for the purposes of his former 
article, was entrusted by them with one of the 
few copies circulated of their privately printed 
and jealously guarded volume entitled Shelley 
and Mary. 


Tue Rev. J. C. Atkinson, of Danby, Cleve- 
land, has in the press editions of the Chartu- 
laries of Furness and of Rievaulx Abbey. 
He is also preparing a new part of his 
‘Borough Records of the North Riding of 
Yorkshire” from the store of documents at 
Northallerton; and he hopes soon ¢o find time 
to begin the second edition of his Cleveland 
Glossary for the English Dialect Society. 


Mr. WALTER Rye, the Norfolk antiquary, 
has undertaken, as his holiday-task, to re-edit, 
for the English Dialect Society, Forby’s 
Vocabulary of East Anglia, with the help of the 
seventy-six-year-old captain of his yacht on 
the Norfolk Broads. 


Mr. BARNETT Samiti has, for some time past, 
been engaged upon a Life of the Queen, which 
he is compiling from all available sources. The 
work will be published by Messrs. George 
Routledge & Sons, in September. It will form 
a volume of about 400 pages, and will be 
embellished by several steel portraits. 


UnneEr the title of Norah Moriarty ; or, Loyal 
and Disloyal Irish, Messrs, W. Blackwood & 
Sons will publish almost immediately a present- 
day novel, dealing with the social condition of 
the rural population of Ireland. The writer is 
intimately acquainted with the subject, and will 
supply, under the thin guise of fiction, minute 
accounts of the insidious plottings of the 
Nationalist emissaries, and painful, yet accurate, 
descriptions of the murders and diabolical out- 
rages which result from the raids of the 
organised mutilators. Although a novel, this 
work will be an important contribution to the 
literature of the Irish land question. 


VERNON Lez has written a ‘‘ fantastic story,” 
which will shortly be published, in one volume, 
by Messrs. Blackwood, under the title of A 
Phantom Lover. 


Messrs. BLAckwoop also announce the 
following novels:—A Louse divided against 
itself, by Mrs. Oliphant ; A Strange Inheritance, 
by F. M. F. Skene; and Lesterre Durant, by 
the author of ‘‘ Miss Molly.” 
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Messrs. LoNGMANS have in preparation a 
new edition of Prof. Hearn’s standard work on 
The Government of England: its Structure and 
its Development, which has been called for by 
the recent attention given to the subject by 
political discussion. 


Messrs. Swan, Sonnenscuern, & Co. will 
publish next week A Short History of Parlia- 
ment, by Mr. B. C. Skottowe. 


Mr. T. FisHErR Unwin will publish imme- 
diately a new work, by M. Dal. Vero, entitled 
Francis: a Socialistic Romance. 


Srr CHARLES WILSON’s From Korti to Khar- 
tum has already reached a seventh edition, 
which is published, with the original maps and 
plans, at half-a-crown. 


At the recent examination for the Mediaeval 
and Modern Languages Tripos, held for the first 
time, at Cambridge, there were eight candidates, 
three of whom were women; and of these two 
were placed in Class,I., one in English and the 
other in German. 


An exhibition of records and objects illus- 
trating the history of the Jews in England will 
be held in the Royal Albert Hall, South 
Kensington, in the spring of 1887. A large 
number of valuable and interesting objects 
have already been promised by public bodies 
and private individuals. These will include 
relics and records of the expulsion and pre- 
expulsion period, portraits, pictures illustrating 
Jewish family life and ceremonies, pamphlets 
and books bearing upon Anglo-Jewish history, 
synagogue appurtenances, Jewish seals, medals, 
tokens, rings and coins, ancient and modern 
Hebrew music, &c, A committee of an un- 
denominational character has been formed, of 
which Mr, F. D. Mocatta is the chairman; 
Mr. John Evans, vice-chairman; Mr. J. N. 
Castello, treasurer; and the Rev. Morris Joseph 
and Mr. I. Spielman, hon. secretaries. The 
oftice of the committee is temporarily at 3, 
Westbourne Crescent, Hyde Park, W. 


On Thursday, Friday, and Saturday of next 
week Messrs. Sotheby will sell the library of 
the late John Fitzgibbon, second Earl of Clare 
—a title now extinct. Though not remarkable 
for any great rarities, the collection contains a 
large number of valuable books, well preserved 
and handsomely bound. Among other works 
connected with India, we notice an illuminated 
Persian MS., giving a description of the castes 
of Hindustan, which was compiled in 1825 for 
Col. Skinner, and by him presented to Sir John 
Malcolm. Is it too much to expect that this 
should be bought for the India Office Library ? 








AMERICAN JOTTINGS. 


A FORTNIGHT ago we announced that Miss 
Amelia B, Edwards had received the unique 
distinction of an LL.D. degree from Smith 
College, Northampton, Massachusetts. The 
example has since been followed by another 
American college. At their ‘legal corporate 
meeting” on July 17, the board of trustees of 
the College of the Sisters of Bethany, Topeka, 
Kansas, conferred upon Miss Edwards the 
honorary degree ef Doctor of Philosophy, “in 
recognition of her work in the field of Scrip- 
tural archaeology.” This college, we under- 
stand, ranks as the first of the colleges for 
‘vomen of the Episcopal Church in the United 
States; and its president is the right Rev. Dr. 
Thomas H. Vail, Bishop of Kansas, 


Messrs. D. C. Heatu & Co., of Boston, 
announce for September An Introduction to the 
Study of Robert Browning’s Poetry, by Hiram 
Corson, Professor of Rhetoric and English 
Literature in the Cornell University. The 
work will include, with additions, the papers 
on “The Idea of Personality, as embodied in 





Browning’s Poetry,” and on “ Art us an Inter- 
mediate Agency of Personality,’’ which Prof. 
Corson read before the Browning Society, and 
which received high commendation from the 
poet. Several pages will be devoted to 
Browning’s favourite art-form, the dramatic 
monologue, and to the characteristics of his 
diction, especially those which sometimes occa- 
sion obscurity, if the reader is not familiar with 
them. In addition to the selections from his 
works, with explanatory notes, the editor will 
present exegeses of anumber of poems, without 
the texts; also a bibliography of Browning 
criticism. 

Ovr New York contemporary, the Critic, has 
just completed its fifth half-yearly volume. 
Like the Nation, it is the property of a com- 
pany, of which the president is Mr. Charles E. 
Merrill. It happens that both Mr. Merrill and 
Miss Gilder, one of the two editors, are now in 
England. 


THE illustrated papers which Mr. and Mrs. 
Pennell have been contributing to the Century 
about their tricycling tour in Italy will shortly 
be published in a volume entitled ‘‘Two Pil- 
grims’ Progress from Fair Florence to the 
Eternal City of Rome.” 


Messrs. W. H. LowperMiItK & Co., of 
Washington, announce a Shakespearean Referee, 
by J. H. Siddons. This is a cyclopaedia 
claiming to contain 4,200 words, obsolete and 
modern, occurring in the plays of Shakspere, 
with explanations, commentaries, annotations, 
etymologies, &c., derived from a great variety 
of sources, to which are added translations of 
all the Latin, French, Italian, and Spanish 
words occurring in the plays, &c.} 


Tue fifth volume of Bancroft’s California was 
to be issued during the latter part of July, the 
heavy loss suffered by the pot in the fire of 
April 30 having checked the publication of his 
work only temporarily. The volume referred 
to covers the ‘‘ period of gold” in 1849. Messrs. 
A. L. Bancroft & Co. are engaged in remanu- 
facturing their stock of volumes consumed in 
the fire. 


WE quote the following from Scribner’s 
Bookbuyer for July : 
** It seems that the question ‘The Lady or the 
Tiger?’ has been solved. Mr. Stockton, when at 
Vassar College a few weeks ago, put the matter 
before the senior class. The opinion was almost 
unanimous in favour of the tiger, only three votes 
being recorded for the lady. With such weight 
of authority Mr. Stockton thinks that the question 
should be considered as settled.’’ 


Mr. J. B. ALDEN, of New York, who lays 
claim, we believe, to the title of ‘‘ pirate” par 
excellence, has just published a series of reprints 
of English scientific works. Among them are 
Darwin’s Origin of Species and Descent of Man, 
in a singie volume; Prof. Huxley’s Man’s Place 
in Nature, Physical Basis of Life, Lectures on 
Evolution, Animal Automatism, all in one 
volume; Mr. Herbert Spencer’s Data of Ethics; 
and Prof, Tyndall’s Forms of Water, Lessons in 
Electricity, and Lectures on Light, again in a 
single volume. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE August number of the LEzxpositor is 
lighter than usual, as befits the season. Franz 
Delitzsch opens with an entertaining article 
(which ously proves nothing) on “ Dancing 
and Pentateuch Criticism in Correlation.” The 
sharp and trenchant sentences of Wellhausen 
were composed with a full knowledge of facts, 
though it is probable that Kuenen would, in 
Wellhausen’s place, have precluded those 
minute criticisms of Delitzsch by a more austere 
renunciation of literary brilliancy. But all will 
thank the Nestor of Old Testament scholars for 





his masterly narrative of the festival usages of 
the church-nation of the post-exile period. 
Prof. Warfield continues his studies, in the re- 
productive style of exegesis, on the epistles of 
St. Paul, with special reference to the predictive 
and eschatological element. These two articles 
are the most original. Homiletical exegesis is 
cared for, again, by Drs. Maclaren and Marcus 
Dods; philological interpretation by Prof. 
Kirkpatrick. Shorter contributions close the 
number, including ‘‘ Thoughts,” by “‘ V. W. G.”, 
a note on Gal. iii. 20, by Prof. Forbes, of Aber- 
deen ; one on the “‘ Secret History of St. Paul,” 
by Mr. G. A. Simcox ; and one on an interesting 
v. 1, in Luke ix. 18, by the Rev. W. H. Simcox. 


z 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 


PRINCE LUCIFER,. 
An Epitaph. 
In caelo quies—he is gone, 
Who on the gods warr’d long ago: 
O requiescat !—Fairies strow 
Poor Goblin’s grave, nor leap thereon ! 
Great Lucifer, the Wily-One, 
Who lied on earth now lies below : 
Nay, saint or sinner, sigh not so, 
His death’s the true eirenikon. 
Mephisto—thus the moderns dub 
Him who was once Beelzebub— 
Here lies who was himself a lie! 
For he by Terror was begot, 
Yet never was and now is not— 
Grim shadow of a shade gone by. 


SAMUEL WADDINGTON. 














DISCOVERY OF A COMPLETE VERSION 
OF “THE STORY OF SANEHA.” 


On February 6 in the present year, while ex- 
cavating the tomb of one Sennotmou in the 
ancient cemetery of Koornet Murraee, Western 
Thebes, Prof. Maspero made the fortunate dis- 
covery of a piece of inscribed limestone con- 
taining a complete version of the contents of the 
celebrated Berlin Papyrus No. 1, best known by 
his own translation, entitled ‘‘ Les Aventures de 
Sinouhit ” (Contes Populaires de lV Egypte An- 
cienne), and by the English version styled 
“The Story of Sanecha,” from the pen of the 
late C. W. Goodwin, published in vol. vi. of 
‘Records of the Past.” Of this curious and 
interesting popular tale, older by many cen- 
turies than the time of Moses, there also exists 
a previous, but unfinished, translation by Prof. 
Maspero (Mélanges d’Archéologie Egyptienne et 
Assyrienne), as well as one yet earlier by the 
late Francois Chabas. Of the text, only two 
imperfect copies were hitherto known, i.¢., the 
aforesaid Berlin Papyrus No. 1, of which the 
beginning is lost, and a fragment of inscribed 
stone in the British Museum containing only 
the last lines of the narrative. The value of 
Prof. Maspero’s find consists, however, not only 
in the completeness of the text, but in the 
historical value of the opening lines, which 
supply a remarkable key to the action of the 
story, and give us for the first time the actual 
date of the death of Amenemhat I. 


Prof. Maspero describes the stone (Ostrakon ~ 


No. 27419 of the Boulaq Museum) as a piece of 
limestone one métre in length and averaging 
twenty centimétres in breadth, covered with 
~ hieratic characters punctuated in red ink, 
and divided into paragraphs by a sign cus- 
tomary in MSS. of the Ramesside period. Some 
almost illegible writing on the back of the 
stone gives the name of the scribe, which is 
unfortunately undecipherable. The stone has 
been purposely broken in two at the moment 
of burial, as were most of the objects found 
with the mummy. 


“Je ne sais si Sennotmou était grand liseur de 
romans en son vivant,’ says Prof. Maspero, with 
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that humour wherewith he is sometimes wont to 
enliven the driest subjects; ‘‘mais c’est un vrai 
roman qu’on lui avait donné, et l'une des plus 
goitées parmi les ceuvres classiques de la littéra- 
ture égyptienne. En brisant la pierre sur laquelle 
les mémoires de Sinouhit étaient transcrits, on la 
tuait, et son double passait dans l’autre monde, ot 
le double du mort s’en délectait quand il était en 
humeur de lire. Cette exécution ne s’est pas 
accomplie sans dommage pour le texte: quelques 
éclats de pierre ont disparu et emporté des frag- 
ments de mots avec eux. La plupart de ces petites 
lacunes peuvent se combler saus peine.’’ 


The Berlin papyrus is generally attributed 

to the time of the XIIth Dynasty; Prof. Mas- 
pero inclines, however, to assign it to some 
indeterminate date between the XIIIth and 
XVIIIth Dynasties, the newly discovered text 
being clearly no older than the XXth Dynasty. 
This is evident from the style of the writing, as 
well as from the date of burial of one Kha- 
bokhnou, interred in the same tomb, who died 
during the reign of Rameses IV. The Berlin 
papyrus, commencing in mediis rebus, shows us 
the hero flying from the wrath of his sovereign, 
and taking refuge with the Sati, or Asiatic 
tribes, to the north-east of the Gulf of Suez. 
What he had done, or was supposed to have 
done, to place his life in peril, we knew not. 
We now learn that it was his involuntary 
offence to have accidentally overheard a secret 
of state; and it is not even clear that the king 
was aware of the circumstance. Sinouhit, in 
fact, from our modern point of view, would 
seem to have acted with inexplicable cowardice. 
Some interesting geographical identifications 
are suggested by Prof. Maspero @ propos of the 
course pursued by the fugitive from the Libyan 
frontier in the Western Delta to the land of 
the Sati over the Eastern border. That he 
went out by way of the Wady Timilat appears 
to be tolerably certain from the fact that he 
passed by Pouteni (near Belbeis) and ‘ Qimo- 
irmi,” the ‘‘ Kemuerma”’ of the great stela of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus discovered at Pithom by 
M. Naville in 1883. This ‘‘ Kemuerma,” says 
Prof. Maspero in the proof-sneet from which, 
by his courtesy, I am enabled to quote, 
‘is identified by M. Naville, not without reason, 
with the Qimoirmi of the Berlin papyrus. 
Ptolemy Philadelphus constructed at this place 
the city which he called after his sister Arsinoé, 
and which became one of the centres of commerce 
between Egypt and the Red Sea. M. Naville 
places Qimoirmi, and consequently Arsinoé, at the 
spot now known as El-Magfar, at the head of the 
ancient Gulf of Suez. This identification answers 
very well to the facts of our narrative. Leaving 
Pouteni, Sinouhit plunged into the North-eastern 
desert, and lost his way in the midst of the sandy 
wastes, in the endeavour to reach Qimoirmi. As to 
Pouteni, Brugsch- Pasha has indicated the neigh- 
bourhood of Belbeis for this station, which answers 
sufficiently well to the general direction of 
Sinouhit’s itinerary.” 

At the close ef this extremely interesting 
article Prof. Maspero promises shortly to resume 
his first analytical translation of the Berlin 
papyrus, begun ten years ago in the now 
extinct Mélanges d’Archéologie Egyptienne et 
Assyrienne, and left unfinished to this day. 

AMELIA B. EDWARDS, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


HAMLET’S FATHER’S ‘‘ GLOWORME.” 
London: July 24, 1886. 


A country correspondent tells me that in a 
recent article in the Cornhill a ghost, who is 
puzzled as to how Shakspere can have made 
the glow-worm shine in late winter or early 
spring, determines to ‘‘ ask Furnivall.” 

Most Shakspere experts are agreed that 
Hamlet opens in March, when at midnight 


‘* The ayre bites fhroudly, it is very colde. 
It is [a] nipping and an eager ayre,”’ 

and that the two months’ later part of the 
play is in May—its end, probably—which just 
suits all Ophelia’s flowers, as my friend Canon 
Ellacombe has noted in his interesting paper on 
‘*The Seasons of Shakspere’s Plays” read 
before us at the New Shakspere Society in June 
1880, and reprinted in his valuable Plant-Lore 
and Garden-Craft of Shakspere, 2nd edition, 
1884. But how can we reconcile this March 
cold with the shining of the glow-worm— 


‘* The Gloworme thewes the matin to be neere, 
And ginnes to pale his vneffectuall fire ’’— 


which most of us know only in summer? I 
naturally refer the point to our member, Miss 
Phipson, the author uf that curious and useful 
volume, The Animal-Lore of Shakspere’s Time, 
and she partially justifies the seeming anomaly 
in the following note : 

‘‘ Muffett says that the glow-worm shines from 
June to September (Theater of Insects, p. 977). I 
do not find any other mention of the time of its 
appearance ; but, according to modern naturalists, 
the ghost was not so far wrong. Wood says the 
beetle appears in April or the beginning of May, 
aucording to the season; the glow-worm has then 
been a fortnight in the pupa state, and the larva 
would be at least three weeks attaining its full 
growth, which would take it back to about the 
middle of March. [I have kept plenty of these 
creatures in the country, so know their ways. The 
larva shines almost as brightly as the perfect 
insect; but it is iess seen, as its food is small 
snails, which are hidden deep in the damp grass 
or moss.”’ 

F. J. FURNIVALL, 








UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF SHELLEY. 

127, Devonshire-road, Holloway, N.: July 31, 1883. 

In the ACADEMY of to-day’s date you print 
two letters of Shelley as being ‘‘ unpublished.” 
The second of the two certainly merits that 
distinction, but the first has been printed already 
in Mr. Buxton Forman’s Shelley Library, p. 5. 

Your correspondent is somewhat unfortunate 
in his transcript of Shelley’s text. In line 9 
of the first of the two letters he prints, ‘‘ We 
are no Grub-street gazetteers,’”” whereas the 
original reads, ‘‘Grab-street garretteers.’’ 
There are also trifling variations in the point- 
ing, &c. Tuomas J. WISE. 








THE PIGEON OR BLACK-PEAK MONASTERY OF 
FA-HIAN AND HIWEN THSANG. 
Edinburgh: July 28, 1886, 
Fa-hain and Hiwen Thsang both mention a 
famous monastery in Southern India, founded 
for the Buddhists, and where Nagarjuna died, 





but which was afterwards seized on by the 
Brahmans. Hitherto, so far as I know, no 
satisfactory identification has been suggested 
for its position. Gen. Cunningham seems un- 
decided about it, and mentions Elura, Patur, 
and a place forty-five miles west of Chanda, as 
all possible sites, with conjectures as to the 
Indian representatives of the names P’o-lo-yu 
or “Pigeon” of Fa-hian, and Po-lo-mo-lo-ki-li 
or “ Black mountain” of Hiwen Thsang. The 
king So-to-pho-ho of the latter and So-to-pho- 
han-na of I-tsing, the builder of the monastery, 
doubtless represents Sitavihana, the family 
name of the Andhra kings. And Nigirjuna is 
asserted in Tibetan books to have spent the last 
years of his life and died at the monastery built 
for him by this king at Dpal-gyi-ri, which is 
a translation of Sri-Parvata or Sri-Saila. Now 
Sri-Saila or Sri-Parvata is a very old Hindu 
shrine dedicated to Mallikarjuna (was this name 
adopted by the Hindus from its resemblance to 
Nigarjuna’s ?), on the Nallamalla or ‘‘ Black 
Mountains,” about eighty miles lower down the 
Krishna river than Karnul. 

The Chinese pilgrims lay stress on the re- 
markable and extensive approaches to the 
monastery, and say it was built in five storeys 
—the first in the form of an elephant; the 
second of a lion or tiger; the third of a horse ; 
the fourth of an ox; and the fifth of a pigeon. 
Such a structure would be literally impossible, 
but it might have been ornamented with figures 
of these animals in successive tiers; and Col. 
Mackenzie, who visited Sri-Sailam in 1794, 
particularly noticed the sculptures on the walls 
round the enclosure, as being—in the first row, 
elephants; in the second, chiefly horses; in the 
third, a variety of figures, hunting scenes with 
tigers, &c. ; and several rows above were carved 
with mythological and other representations. 
At first sight this reminds us of the Chinese 
accounts, but Col. Mackenzie knew nothing of 
the dates of different styles in Hindu architec- 
ture and could form no idea of the age of the 
buildiags he saw. 

On my way from the Dharwir and Bellari 
districts to Vellur, in March last, I determined 
to visit this shrine and if possible settle the 
question of its age. It is most difficult of 
access, as it is twenty-seven miles from Niga- 
lutti over steep hills. The first ascent from 
this place is of about 500 feet up a great ancient 
stair, formed of large blocks of stone, but many 
of them displaced by torrents, tree roots and 
the like, making it very toilsome to climb ina 
temperature of over 90° F, At the head of it 
a gateway spans the path. This is quite in 
the forest; and a little further on, another stair 
leads up about 120 feet higher to a second gate- 
way. After this the ascents and descents in the 
next twelve miles are not lengthy, but all fur- 
nished with steps ten yards wide; and long 
stretches of forest glade intervene, screened by 
a thick growth of bamboos. 

The only inhabitants of these hills, which 
are very feverish and unhealthy, are the 
Chentsus or Chenchwars, who speak a patois 
of Telugu, with no distinctive vocabulary of 
theirown. They pay deference to the gods of 
Sri-Sailam, and are now reckoned as low-caste 
Hindus. But they have physical and social 
characteristics which seem to connect them 
with the aboriginal tribes. Their customs of 
courtship, marriage, burial, and the like, their 
aversion to washing or bathing and to agri- 
culture, may be regarded as marking an ethnic 
difference between them and the ordinary 
Telugu Hindus. They seem to love the forest ; 
and may be seen tracking its fastnesses with 
the bow and a few arrows in their hands, little 
afraid apparently of the tigers which are not 
unfrequent in it. They keep cows and buffaloes, 
but rear no crops. They have an unfortunate 
liking for intoxicants, are timid, and do not 
care to work even for high wages. When 
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employed to carry baggage to Sri-Sailam, it 

has to be made up in very light loads, for 

which they must not only be well paid, but 

= food carried for them and distributed 
aily. 

Horns Nigalutti it is thirteen miles to Pedda- 
cheruvu—‘‘ the Great Tank ”—a large artificial 
lake of early date, now much silted up. It is 
about 1,750 feet above the sea level; and on 
the embankment are a few huts for the conveni- 
ence of the annual pilgrimage at the new moon 
of February-March. From this it is a very 
difficult march of fourteen miles to Sri-Sailam. 
The path ascends gradually for about 200 
feet, and then descents and ascents rapidly 
alternate, all laid with stone steps. One con- 
tinuous steep descent of 400 or 500 feet leads 
down to the Bhimanakolam torrent, the rocky 
bed of which is swept almost clean of loose 
stones; then begins the ascent of 800 or 900 
feet to the crest of Rudragiri, the hill on which 
the temple stands. At the head of this long 
stair is another gateway, 1,570 feet above sea 
level; but it is still three miles from Sri- 
Sailam, mostly over broad-flagged causeways 
of great age, with many a pilgrim’s name from 
all parts of India carved on the stones. From 
the east of the temple also a causeway and 
stairs descend to the river Krishni, a distance 
of nearly two miles, and almost every stone 
bears one or more names of pilgrims in all 
languages. 

The temples stand in a rectangular enclosure 
about 630 feet from north to south by 510 from 
east to west, with an extension in the west, 
and gopuras or lofty gate-towers on the other 
three sides, all of the style of those at Vijaya- 
nagar, even to the material, the lower storey 
being of stone and the upper portions all of 
brick. This is the more striking as stone is so 
much more easily procurable on the hill than 
brick, These gopuras may, without hesitation, 
be referred to the early part of the sixteenth 
century, and probably were the work of the 
Vijayanagar king. The sculptures on the 
court wall that so struck Col. Mackenzie are 
nearly continuous for the first five courses; 
but in some places they rise to the ninth course, 
in which occasional stones are carved. The 
lower course consists of great blocks about 
thirty-two inches high, carved with figures of 
elephants in every variety of position; the 
second, twenty-six inches high, is carved with 
horses and attendants, and some with female 
riders; the third course, about the same 
height, with scenes from the modern pantheon 
—hunting scenes, tigers, camels, &c.; and the 
remaining courses chiefly with mythological 
representations. All this has its counterpart 
on the walls of the Hazira Rima temple at 
Vijayanagar, and is executed in the same style ; 
a comparison of the two shows that they 
belong to the same period, if not to the same 
workmen. 

The temples inside are mean and insignificant. 
They may be a little older than the court wall, 
but not much, They are dedicated to Mallik- 
arjuna, a form of Siva, and to two females, 


Parvati and Brahmarambha, to whom a sheep. 


is sacrificed twice a week—a survival of the 
old bloody sacrifices offered to Durga in all 
her forms. The temple of Mallikirjuna is 
covered with gilt copper-plates, but it and the 
companion temples are insignificantly small. 
They were probably built after some destruc- 
tion of the older buildings by Muhammadan 
iconoclasts in the fifteenth century. Inside 
the court are corridors, small detached shrines, 
and wells with canopies over them to preserve 
the water from the sunlight. But much of the 
buildings is in ruin and decay; its glory is 
past. As they did ninety years ago to Col. 
Mackenzie, the attendants brought out an old 
circular mirror, and showed me the linga by 
reflecting the sun’s rays into the garbhagriha 





or shrine. The hill is surrounded on three 
sides by the river Krishxi; but, except the 
causeways, there is no trace about the present 
temple of anything older than the fifteenth 
century. When these buildings were erected, 
the earlier ones must have been completely 
pulled down, and the materials rehewn and 
utilised. No remains could, therefore, be ex- 
pected of the still earlier Buddhist shrine, 
built probably in the second century, and 
destroyed before the fifth, but which we may 
fairly infer from the statements respecting 
Nagarjuna once stood here. 

Remains of early date may some day be 
discovered in the jungles around, or at Chan- 
draguptapatnam, the site of an old fort to the 
east, now covered with dense jungle, to which 
I found it impossible to cross the river. 

JAS. BURGESS. 








SOME FOLK-ETYMOLOGIES, 
Stroud: July 22, 1888. 

The following instances of folk-etymology 
from the Gloucestershire dialect may be of in- 
terest to readers of the ACADEMY: 

Sympitity, a corrupted form of ‘‘ sympathy,” 
possibly from an intermediate ‘‘ sympity.” 

Door’s heel, for ‘‘ door-sill.” Cf. ‘‘ foot” of a 
page, &c. The term ‘heel of a door” is cur- 
rent in the dialect. 

Way-sailing stands for ‘‘ wassailing.” The 
word in this form refers to the custom of col- 
lecting money by going about the lanes and 
by-ways singing, &c. 

Brown-tightness, for ‘‘ bronchitis.” The tran- 
sitional stage is still represented in the form 
brown-tightus, ‘‘Tightness” of the chest is 
of course referred to in this word. 

E. SIBREE, 








** SOOR-DOOCK.”’ 
South Shields: July 24, 1896, 


With reference to Mr. Grosart’s letter on 


this word I may say that the name soor 
docken is on Tyneside applied to the common 
sorrel (Rumex acetosa). I opine it has the first 
part of the name scor from the strongly acid 
taste of the leaves. The docken is the local 
name of the Rumex obtusifolius (see Brockett’s 
Glossary). R. Barr. 





SCIENCE. 
SOME BOTANICAL WORKS. 


British Fungi (Hymenomycetes). By Rev. John 
Stevenson. With Illustrations. In 2 vols. 
Vol. I. (Blackwood.) The fifteen years that 
have passed since the publication of Dr. Cooke’s 
Handbook of British Fungi justify a new work 
on the subject, though the one before us is 
limited to the best known group, the Hymen- 
omycetes. But how open was the field for a 
new handbook, even in this department, is 
shown by the fact that while Cooke makes 452 
British species of the mighty genus Agaricus, 
Mr. Stevenson describes no fewer than 782, 
this single genus monopolising almost the 
whole of the first volume. The descriptions 
are full and sufficient, the references to plates 
are ample, and the woodcuts good, but too few 
in number. 


The Tourist’s Guideto the Flora of the 
Alps. By Prof. K. Dalla-Torre. Translated 
and edited by A. W. Bennett. (Sonnenschein. ) 
Mr. Bennett has done well to place within 
the reach of English readers this useful 
Guide to the Alpine Flora; and the compact 
and dainty form in which he has issued it 
will prevent it from being a burden, even to a 
climber. Not a word is wasted in the body of 
the book; and abbreviations enable the specific 








distinctions to be compressed into few lines, so 
that the articles rather resemble the short entries 
of Grenier and Godron (Flore de France) than 
the long accounts in Bentham’s Handbook. The 
diagnoses of orders and genera, which are, 
partly at least, Mr. Bennett’s work, seem well 
selected. There is only one thing which we 
regret—the appendix of twenty-four pages. 
The Flora is not complete, common lowland 
forms being very reasonably omitted, and these 
are catalogued in the appendix. But, as space 
is a consideration in a book of this kind, and as 
names without description will not enable a 
traveller to identify what he has found, these 
pages might have been saved. Very many, 
however, of the merely catalogued species are 
British, and a tourist might take Babington or 
Hooker with him too, and yet not be over- 
loaded. On the whole, the Guide should add 

eatly to the enjoyment of visitors to Switzer- 
and and Tirol. 


Hindbook of Mosses. By J. E. Ba , 
(Sonnenschein.) This little book should be 
in the hands of every young collector, and 
of everyone who cares about mosses. Its 
convenient size, its very low price, and the 
excellence of the mode of treatment of the 
subject-matter, render it indispensable to all 
interested in this beautiful section of our 
native florea Mr. Ba writes with a 
thorough knowledge and a thorough love of 
his subject, and discourses pleasantly on the 
appliances and materials required for the study 
of mosses, on their development, on their 
habitats, on their classification, on their geo- 
graphical distribution, on their cultivation, on 
their uses, and on preparing specimens for the 
cabinet and herbarium. The illustrations, 
though mostly not new, are good. 


The London Catalogue of British Plants. 
Part I. Eighth Edition. (Bell.) The new 
edition has been made even more useful than 
the seventh, by the ‘‘ adaptation of the ordinal 
and generic sequence to the Genera Planta- 
rum of Messrs. Bentham and Hooker, ‘the 
re-numbering of thespecificnames, the re-casting 
of the topographical numbers ... the large 
additions of both species and varieties discovered 
during the last twelve years, and the insertion 
of a generic index on the insides of the covers.” 
Silene inflata is omitted, or merged in S. 
maritima, which is, perhaps, a mistake; but 
altogether, no working botanist can afford to 
he _— this handy record and memorandum 

ook. 


Flowers, Fruits, and Leaves. By Sir John 
Lubbock. With numerous Illustrations. 
(Macmillan.) This is a useful reprint of 
pleasantly written and instructive papers on 
the fertilisation of flowers by insect agency, 
the dispersion and germination of seeds, the 
functions and forms of leaves, and other vital 
phenomena of plants. There are few who can 
present such subjects to the public in so 
attractive a form as Sir John Lubbock. 


THE last volume of Messrs. Sonnenschein’s 
very useful * Young Collector’s Manuals” is a 
Handbook of British Fungi, Lichens, and Mosses. 
—the Fungi worked out by Mr. E. M. Holmes, 
the Lichens and Mosses (including Hepaticae) 
by Mr. Peter Gray. 


THE seventeenth section of Schenck’s 
‘* Handbuch der Botanik ” in the Encyklopaedie 
der Naturwissenschaften (Breslau: Trewendt 
consists of a treatise on the ‘Systematic an 
Geographical Distribution of Phanerogams,” by 
Dr. Oscar Drude. It is chiefly occupied with a 


general account of the laws which have 
governed the distribution of the various forms 
of vegetation in space and time. The present 
part only commences the classification of 
flowering plants. 
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BABYLONIA AND CHINA. 

Ir was in 1880 that I began to publish a 
number of notes and papers with a view to 
establishing the derivation of early Chinese 
civilisation from that of Babylonia through the 
intermediary of Susiana. Since that time 
these disclosures—which, to use the words of 
one of my critics, ‘‘ brought China, as it were, 
within the circle of ancient history and general 
community of mankind”—have gradually 
assumed an historical and positive character, 
receiving from time to time fresh confirmation 
with the further progress of research. 

For instance, I found the oldest Chinese 
writing to be derived from a current form of 
that same Chaldean writing which used, in 
lapidary style, to be written with cuneiform 
strokes. This fact was established by the 
similarity of the signs in shape, meaning, 
sound, or translation of meaning ; those of the 
deflected cardinal points being conspicuous for 
the information they afford regarding the 
migration eastwards of the leaders of the Bak 
tribes, the civilisers and ancestors of the Chinese. 
The derivation has furthermore been established 
by common features of morphology in the 
composition of characters. I too tily in- 
ferred that the Babylonian writing (or the 
offshoot of it) taught to the future Chinese 
leaders, or their ancestors, was drawn hori- 
zontally from left to right, and that the 
Chinese direction from top to bottom arose 
from the Chinese practice of drawing these 
characters as they used to cut their notched 
sticks. But, in fact, the change had taken 
place long before the time of the Chinese bor- 
rowing. The perpendicular direction, running 
from right to left, was still that of the ancient 
Chaldean writing as late as 2500 B.c., as shown 
by the inscriptions exhumed at Telloh. A most 
interesting feature must here be noted with 
regard to the phoneticreading. When treating 
of the syllabic spelling still visible in the com- 
position of the most ancient Chinese (Ku-wen) 

up-characters, I had pointed out the pecu- 
iarity that many of these group-words must 
be read from bottom to top. I thought that 
this reversing was due to a mistake of the 
Chinese in putting up by their wrong end 
some compound-signs borrowed from a hori- 
zontal writing. This remarkable feature turns 
out, however, to be proper to the Chaldean 
writing; and we therefore need not hold the 
Chinese responsible for an incongruity which 
they only imitated, and which must find its 
explanation in a former phase of the writing 
long before the Chinese borrowing. Another 
gratifying circumstance in confirmation of my 
conclusions has lately occurred in connexion 
with the translation of the Yh-King. Many 
readers of the ACADEMY will remember the con- 
troversy which took place in these columns 
between Profs. Douglas and Legge, and in those 
of a contemporary between Prof. Legge and 
myself, as well as an extensive paper which I 
= 1882 and 1883 on the Yh-King, ‘“‘The 
ldest Book of the Chinese.” There, I ventured 
to show scientifically that, through the succes- 
sive transformation of writing and a continuous 
pressure on the ideographic meaning of the 
ters, the Chinese had succeeded in hiding 

the original value of the various documents, the 
collection of which formed the Yh-King ; these 
documents being for the greater part nothing 
more than lists of meanings proper to ideo- 


graphic characters, and in that respect some- 
what similar to the so-called syllabaries of 


cuneiform characters. These results were ac- 
cepted by most competent scholars, and the non- 
translatability of the Yh-King as a current text 
Was 8 certain result of my continuous researches. 
Prof. Legge, who had just published a trans- 
lation of the said book for ‘‘ The Sacred Books of 
the East” was among the few who objected to 
my conclusions. But the venerable professor 
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of Oxford bas most honourably changed his 
mind; and he now admits that he was mistaken 
in translating as he did the YA-King, which 
decidedly, in his opinion as in mine, cannot be 
translated. 

There are facts not a few of the ancient 
Chinese culture, which can be traced back to a 
South-western Asiatic origin, though the time 
and the mannerin which they reached the Flowery 
Land is not apparent. Some were certainly 
brought by the leaders of the Bak tribes when 
they migrated into China, circ. 2300 B.c., while 
others may have come through some other 
channel at a period that can only be inferred 
from negative evidence. The scantiness of 
ancient traditions and documents is often the 
reason why proofs are lacking of the early 
existence of some fact which only appears after- 
wards when an occasion occurs. 

For instance, the duodenary cycle names 
which appear in the Zrh-ya and the She-ki are 
otviedie similar to the twelve names of 
the Babylonian months; but their different order 
in the Chinese tradition shows thatthe knowledge 
of them was borrowed prior to the arrangement 
of the Babylonian calendar, circ. 2500 B.c. The 
affinity of the names of the cycle of ten with 
the ten Akkadian numerals (ACADEMY, Septem- 
ber 1, 1883), remote as it may be in some cases, 
and resulting with every other loan from the 
fact of their having been borrowed through 
practical and oral intercourse, does not bear in 
— any direct proof of date as does the former 
oan. 

The long lists of mythical kings preserved in 
some of the later Chinese works (which an 
occasional quotation in the sixth century B.c. 
shows to have been known at least at that time) 
may have been introduced by some channel other 
than that of the early civilisers, Several of 
the mythological accounts, evidently repro- 
ductions of Babylonian traditions, may have 
been introduced at the same time. 

The same can be said of the calendar plant 
which grew at the entrance to the palace of 
Yao as stated'in the Bamboo books, obviously 
borrowed from a notion of the Gisdin, the tree of 
life so lavishly represented in ancient Assyrio- 
Babylonian imagery. On the other hand, the 
identification of Shang-ti with Shamash, if 
genuine—as I think it is—and distinct from 
the Tien or heaven’s cult proper to the 
Turanian races, must be referred back with 
many other notions to the time of the first 
civilisers from the West. 

There are several strata which can be recog- 
nised more or less distinctly in the ancient 
civilisation of China. The oldest, of course, 
would be that of the aboriginal populations: 
Negritos, Mén, and also Mongoloid tribes, 
apparently Mandchu. 

Then came the migrations of the Bak tribes, 
by the North-west, of which I have already 
spoken. In the eleventh century B.c. the 
founders of the dynasty of Tchou, coming from 
the West, brought with them notions suggestive 
of an Aryo-Turkish intermingling, and some 
knowledge of the reforms then carried on in 
the calendar by the Khorasmians. From the 
tenth century downwards we have reason to 
suspect the non-Chinese part of the Shantung 
peninsula to have been a station of important 
sea trade with the Indian archipel»go, and the 
channel through which many notions from the 
West, after several intermediaries, reached the 
Chinese. Such, for instance, were the notions 
about ring money and weights. Later on in 
the South-west province of Szetchuen, outside 
the Chinese dominions, the occasional trade 
relations which had sprung up with India as 
early as the tenth century B.C. led to a regular 
influence from which Taoism was the outcome. 
This same influence finally resolved itself into 
the establishment there of a regular dynasty of 
Indian origin about 300 3.0, In the North-west 





the great state of Ts’in (half Chinese), during 
its growth to supreme power from the ninth to 
the third century 3B.c. had not been without 
relations with the West, especially about 500- 
300 B.C., but of these facts we possess no record. 
The much-spoken-of isolation of the Chinese 
arises from the fact that they were surrounded 
on every side by independent states, either half 
Chinese, or not Chinese at all. As foreign 
intercourse could not take place otherwise than 
with these states, whose historical records have 
not been preserved, it is only in cases of 
exceptional importance resulting in a com- 
munication with the central Chinese Govern- 
ment that some record was retained of the facts 
in the fragments of history which have survived 
the injury of centuries. 

Dr. Edkins, in several interesting notes, has 
shown the probability of some ideas and tradi- 
tions from the West having come to China 
through later channels than that of the early 
civilisers ; and, though in several cases known 
facts neglected by him forbid me to accept his 
conclusions, I am glad to be able to agree with 
him in other instances. 

The difficulty of assigning dates to the 
entrance of foreign notions during these early 
periods is great. Unless statements in contra- 
diction of any notion, idea, or tradition that 
appears somewbere later, be found in earlier docu- 
ments, it cannot be affirmed that this notion, 
idea, or tradition was not known long before 
the period of the work, which, one out of 
many, has survived until our time. Former 
works in which they were noticed may 
have disappeared altogether. On the other 
hand, ancient writers in China were no more 
omniscient than are those of the present day, 
and a man may have written in perfect ignor- 
ance of subjects well known in other parts of 
the country; writing was difficult, books were 
scarce, and ignorance prevailed. It is grati- 
fying for me to see Dr. dkins now engaged in 
the same ope as myself, and seeking for such 
parts of the ancient civilisation of China as can 
be traced back for their origin to the old focus 
of culture in south-west Asia. 

In the AcaDEMY of July 24 he has given 
what I presume to be a résumé of the paper 
lately read by him before the Peking Oriental 
Society on the Babylonian origin of the place- 
value in writing numbers. I am, however, 
greatly afraid that the curious mélange of truth 
and fiction to which he is at times partial has 
once more led him into error. 

In a lengthy paper, published by the Numis- 
matic Society in 1883, on ‘‘ the Old Numerals, 
the Counting Rods, and the Swan-pan in 
China” (London: D. Nutt), which Dr. Edkins 
does not appear to kuow, I have shown at 
length that the abacus was introduced into 
China in the eleventh century of our era, and 
that, prior to that time, counting rods were 
used since the fifth century B.c. ; and as to the 
value of position deduced from the riddle 
quoted in 542 B.c. in the Tso-tchuen, I have 
shown it to have been from right to left, and 
not from left to right, as Dr. Edkins puts it. 
The positive proof of my statement I found in 
the numbers inscribed in the currency of the 
fourth and third centuries B.C. (see the above 
paper, reprint, plate, p. 16). The writing of 
numbers from left to right was a late affair 
in China, and the oldest position was perpen- 
dicular, or from right to left, as proved by the 
same data. The early written numbers are 
nothing more than adapted characters of the 
writing or compound-groups phonetically spelt 
as I have shown in the same paper (p. 21). 

Therefore, all the part of Dr. Edkins’s specu- 
lation as to the direction in writing numbers 
cannot stand, though we are indebted to him 
for having pointed out the fact of the place- 
value in relation to its Babylonian affinity, 
which still remains as another evidence of the 
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eat influence which the civilisation of Baby- 
onia exercised all over the world. 
TERRIEN DE LACOUPERIE. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE NORTHUMBRIAN ‘“‘ EBOLSONG.” 
Oxford: July 23, 1886. 

The glosses of the Durham Book contain 
many uncommon and difficult words, and among 
them a few which have hitherto resisted all 
attempts at explanation. To this latter group 
must be assigned the noun ebolsong and its 
kindred verb *ebolsia, They uniformly trans- 
late blasphemia and blasphemare, which the 
Vulgate Gospels have always retained, or rather 
borrowed from the Greek, in despair of finding 
an exact equivalent. 

Strangely enough, while the West Saxon 
fairly writhes under the burden of the Latin 
word and its meaning, now resorting to one 
substitute, and now another, the Northumbrian 
is as consistent in its rendering as the Latin in 
its borrowing. In casting about for an etymo- 
logy, itis natural to think of “evil.” Lye, 
indeed, assumes the existence of a form ebul, 
which he calmly defines as ‘‘ evil,” “‘ malum.” 
Leo modifies and divides the word ebolsung at 
his own pleasure, transforming it into efol- 
sung, efol being in turn derived from « and 
hiw. Latterly it has been suggested that 
ebolsong is merely ‘‘ evil song,” ‘‘ song” being 
used in the sense of charm or incantation. 
This hypothesis is overthrown by the suffix 
-ung, which occurs nearly as often as -ong (5: 7). 
The identification of ebol with yfel is rendered 
at least plausible by the occurrence of yfelsap 
as a gloss upon blasuemiat, in Wright-Wiilcker, 
Vocabularies, 482°, 

The orthography of this particular group of 
glosses is, however, extremely corrupt; and, 
moreover, it is not unlikely that the glossator 
may have been acquainted with the Durham 
Book, and that y/felsab merely results from a 
clumsy attempt to Saxonise the Northumbrian 
verb. The probability that ‘‘ebul” does not 
signify ‘‘evil” in the Northumbrian dialect 
is greatly strengthened by the fact that *ebolsia 
is never employed to translate maledicere, as 
it almost certainly would be did ebol = “evil.” 
But the final appeal must be to the phonetic 
laws of the dialect. The Northumbrian 
Gospels, like West Saxon, know only the form 
yfel, and it is impossible to identify this with 
ebol. The b, like the f, does undoubtedly 
stand for the sonant labial spirant; but the 
e cannot represent the umlaut of u, to say 
— < the vowel of the second syllable. 
What ki ship, then, can our Northumbrian 
words claim 

Before endeavouring to answer this question, 
it will be well to glance at the actual forms. In 
all there are twenty-five (besides ebolswng, Rit. 
12'°), of which twelve are nominal, and thirteen 
verbal. The stem appears as ebols- (16), ebals- (4), 
efols- (3), and efals- (2). If any credit is to be 
attached to the variation of the second vowel, 
it indicates that the accent is thrown upon the 
first syllable. The -/s may very well represent 
-sl (Old English Grammar, § 183), as illustrated 
by Sweet’s Oldest English Texts, where Epinal 
has gyrdial-, 582 (the older form), while Erfurt 
and Corpus have the normal West Saxon gyrdils-. 
We should thus gain the hypothetical form *e/os/- 
or *efasl-, which I assume to be the North- 
umbrian representative of the stem a/fvisl- in 
Old Norse *a/visli (later auvisli), with the mean- 
ings (1) “damnum,” (2) “hurt,” “injury” in 
general, Whatever the second component ma 
signify, the first is evidently the ef- of Old 
English efwyrdla, cefwerdelsa, both of which 
bear a sense identical with that of the Old 
Norse afvisli. This @f- is the accented form 
of the proclitic and unaccented of-. Proxi- 
mately, therefore, Old Norse afvisl- would be 


represented by Old Englisn *w/fwils-. The 
disappearance of the w might be conceived of 
in one of two ways. Either i caused umlaut, 
and then disappeared, producing the form 
*efwls-, which, by vocalisation of the w, became 
*efuls- (efols-, efals-); or the wi-, as usual in 
Northumbrian, became wu-, and then wu, as in 
uduuto (Mk. 7.5), wSuta (Mk. 1.22), for West 
Saxon @wita. Upon the latter supposition it 
would be difficult to account for the initial e, 
which occurs only sporadically in Northum- 
brian for @. In any case, it is not impossible 
that the eislong. The lengthening of initial 
e before the labial spirant, which has taken 
place in even, eaves, &c., may have occurred 
thus early in Northumbrian under the stress 
of the‘ accent (cf. euverdlu, Lk. 23.40, héfig, 
Lk. 18.24), as it is assumed to have done in 
the Vespasian Psalter by Zeuner (Die Sprache 


des Kentischen Psalters, § 24, 2,e). But upon 
this I should lay no stress, my object being 
to invite the 


only to suggest a relation, an 
attention of Old English scholars to the words. 
ALBERT 8. Cook. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


WE understand that Mr. Granville Cole has 
been appointed to the professorship of geology, 
and Miss C. A. Raisin to the demonstratorship 
in botany, at Bedford College, London. 


Tue King of the Belgians has nominated an in- 
ternational jury to award his prize of 25,000 frs. 
—— for the best treatise that has appeared 

uring the last four years in any country on 
‘The Means of popularising the Study of Geo- 
graphy and the best Method of developing 
the Teaching of it.” As the competition is 
international, the jury is likewise international. 
Lieut.-General Liagre, formerly Minister of 
War, vice-president of the Royal Geographical 
Society of Belgium, and perpetual secretary of 
the Royal Academy of Belgium, is president of 
the jury; Major-General Wauvermans, presi- 
dent of the Royal Society of Geography of 
Antwerp, and Prof. von Beveden, of the Uni- 
versity of Louvain, member of the Royal 
Academy of Belgium, are the two other Belgian 
members. Four foreign members are associated 
with them by royal ordinance, viz., Com- 
mandant le Bon, military attaché of the French 
Legation at Brussels; Col. de Tchitchagow, 
military attaché of the Imperial Russian Lega- 
tion at Brussels ; His Excellency Valera, envoy- 
extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary of 
Spain at Brussels; and Sir Travers Twiss, 
Q.C., F.R.S., fellow of the Royal Geographical 
Society of England. The competition is con- 
fined to treatises in one or other of six lan- 
guages—French, Flemish, English, German, 
Italian, or Spanish. Le Mouvement Géographique, 
the organ of the Geographical Institute of 
Brussels, announces in a recent number that 
more than sixty treatises in print or in MS. 
have been received at the Ministry of Public 
Works in Brussels, the authors of which are 
competing for the king’s prize. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Mr. H. Sweet’s Second Middle English 
Primer is nearly through the press, It con- 
sists of selections from the minor poems of 
Chaucer, together with the prologue and an 
abridgment of the Pardoner’s Tale, all in a 
diacritical text similar to that employed in the 


Y | First Middle English Primer of the same editor. 


The metre is indicated throughout, silent e’s 
being put in italics, The texts are accompanied 
by a grammar and glossary. 











FINE ART. 


GREAT SALE of PICTURES, at reduced prices (En gravings, Chromos 
and Oleographs).handsomely framed, E ‘one about to purchase pictures 
should pay a visit. Very suitable for wedding and Christmas presents. 
GEO. Rees, |15, Strand, near Waterloo-bridge. 








ART BOOKS. 


The Sirens Three. By Walter Crane. (Mac- 
millan.) This is perhaps the only poem which 
was ever rendered more intelligible by the illus- 
trations. It is printed twice, once by itself in 
ordinary type; and secondly, in imitation of the 
MS., on those storied leaves which have already 
attracted the attention of the readers of the 
English Illustrated Magazine. Few will care to 
read the separate text; but fewer still will fail 
to admire the pages, decorated with imagination 
and embroidered with fancy, which compose 
the noblest work of Mr. Walter Crane. It is, 
of course, impossible to turn them over without 
thinking of Blake and also of Mr. Elihu Vedder ; 
but the comparison will in neither case injure 
the reputation of their designer. He is more 
than the equal of Mr. Vedder; and if he have 
not the same intensity of spirit, or such direct 
inspiration as Blake had, he also is a man by 
himself, with special gifts, both spiritual and 
artistic, which make his work unusually dis- 
tinct and admirable. His power and fertility 
in imaginative design, his decorative ingenuity 
and skill in the arrangement of line, his com- 
mand of striking and various effects of ‘‘ black 
and white,” his sense of the beautiful and the 
terrible, the romantic and the pathetic, form a 
constellation of qualities which are seldom found 
together in one artist. One of the faults of the 
poem is that it is formed of a succession of images 
and little else. They throng so thickly and 
quickly that they choke not only the verse, but 
the reader, who has little time to swallow, and 
none to digest, them. But as suggestions for 
pictorial design they are admirable, and the 
pauses required for studying the illustrations 
give the reader a chance to appreciate the ideas, 
if not to enjoy the versification of the poem. 
The following stanzas are a fair sample of Mr. 
Crane’s very cryptic muse: 


Untilled, unknown, the trackless regions spread 
Which Thought, belated wanderer, doth tread, 
Where, like a river flashing through the night, 
The milky way its myriad star-foam shed. 

Cast from what vital source—what teeming train ? 
By blind persistent force—from fiery rain— 

Suns, moons, and stars, transmuted, globed, and 


hung 
The dew of Space upon its blue campaign : 
Trod by the feet of Time, as he doth go, 


A labourer night and morn to reap and sow— 
Who counts them as they fall, or wonders well 
If one should break with all his weight of woe?” 


If this poem should hereafter be edited and 
annotated as a classic, we confess that we 
should pity the commentator who desired to 
make these verses plain to the intelligence of 
youth ; but Mr. Walter Crane’s design is better 
than any commentary. There we see in the 
left-hand corner Thought with a staffin his 
hand entering the milky way, which with suns 
and moons and stars decorate in admired 
disorder such parts of the page as are not 


who is in the act of sowing but carries his 
scythe over his shoulder. Perhaps after we 
have examined the page, and turned it over to 
see the next, we have not quite analysed the 
language or fully cangniaed the thought of 
the verses, but we have done better—we have 
enjoyed the page. And there is not a page 
that may not be enjoyed. Those designs which 
have given us the most pleasure are ‘‘ Pandora 

(v. 494), ‘* Hope, Silence and Freedom ” (v. 74, 
&e.), “Protean Life” (v. 109), the terrible 
‘“‘Famished Crew” (v. 115, &c.), ‘‘ The Dragon- 
slayer” wonderful with glitter of armour and 





e(v. 127), and the last four, all of which 


occupied by the text and the figure of Time, ~ 
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are delightful in different ways. It may seem 
strange that Mr. Walter Crane should have 
chosen the worst design for one of his pictures 
in the Grosvenor last year (v. 73), and should 
have painted for another a Pandora so greatly 
inferior to the one in this book; but even the 
powers of Mr. Crane have their limit, and it is 
as a designer and not as a painter or a poet that 
his name will be longest remembered. 


The Dutch School of Painting. By Henry 
Havard. ted b G. Powell. (Cassell. ) 
This new volume of “ The Fine Art Library ”’ is 
haps a little better than its predecessors, 
Pat Messrs. Cassell have not yet found a trans- 
lator with a sufficient knowledge of French, 
English, and art, to qualify them for 
rendering French art books into English. Mr. 
Henry Havard, if not a great writer is a clear 
one, and his personal research has added a 
deal to our knowledge of the lives of 
utch painters. He is also more careful and 
accurate than many of his countrymen, while 
he has the national gifts of — and arrange- 
ment. This volume is admirably planned and 
is by far the best short history of Dutch art 
that we know. The English version, though 
not firstrate, is tolerable, and many of the 
illustrations are excellent. 


Colour and Colour-printing as applied to 
Lithography. By W.D.Richmond. (Wyman.) 
This is a supplement to the author’s Grammar 
of Lithography, and is well worthy of its place 
in Wyman’s useful ‘‘Technical Series.”” Mr. 
Richmond has a thorough practical knowledge 
of his subject, and is well versed in theories of 
light and colour. No student of colour- 

rinting could have a more valuable guide to 

his art. The opening chapters on colour are 
quite the soundest and simplest practical ex- 
position of a difficult subject which we have 
read, and might be recommended to the atten- 
tion of all readers. They are followed by a 
very careful and full description of all colours 
used in printing, their practical merits and 
disadvantages. Chapters on inks, driers, har- 
monies, and machines, with a final one on the 
Hoeschotype photo-chromic printing process, 
complete this excellent handbook. 


A Short Study of Gothic Architecture. By 
8. T. H. Parkes. (Windsor & Newton.) This 
short study is necessarily a very summary one. 
But Mr. Parkes has done his work ably; and 
for anyone who will be content with an outline 
of the subject, or wishes to possess a handbook 
for reference purposes, we can safely recommend 
it. Its illustrations are well chosen and neatly 
executed; and the volume is worthy of its 
place in Messrs. Windsor & Newton’s useful 
series, of which it forms No. 38. 


The Art of Pen and Ink Drawing. By 
H. R. Robertson. (Windsor & Newton.) 
Mr. Robertson has not had sufficient scope in 
the narrow limits of this little book of sixty- 
two pages to treat what is really a very large 
subject in a finished manner. His essay is but 
& sketch, but it contains a many useful 
hints and much valuable advice. The illustra- 
tions are well chosen to show a variety of styles 
and touches by different masters; but we 
can scarcely accept the poor head by Lalauze, 
after Frank Hals, as in any way resembling the 
Vital execution of Menzel. 


Zincography. By Josef Bock. (Wyman. 
This practical guide to the art of oo 
bography hes been well translated from the 
the last dition by E. Menken, and forms a 
useful addition to Wyman’s ‘Technical Series.” 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
DISCOVERY OF OLD STAINED GLASS AT 
CHRIST’S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 

Cheltenham: Aug. 1, 1886. 

A very interesting discovery was made last 
week at Christ’s College. Some fine pieces of 
stained glass, which had been stowed away in 
a box in the Master's stable and long since 
forgotten, were brought to light. 

This glass, which Satee from the building of 
ihe _ IT " Sginally, be to the small 

+, OF y belon e 8 
two-light windows in the north aisle, now used 
as a vestry; but which, in all probability, once 
formed a chantry chapel where masses were said 
on behalf of the Lady Margaret who founded 
the college. This glass is mentioned in a di 
of Sir John Cullum (1768), quoted by Mr. J. W. 
Clark in his valuable work recently published 
on the University of Cambridge (vol. i., p. 206). 
Part of it appears, during the last century, to 
have been fixed in the east window of the 
chapel, where it is shown in Ackerman’s view 
of the interior. About fifty years ago these 
pieces were taken out to make room for the 
present trans cy, which may once have had 
some resemblance to stained glass, but is now 
only a disfigurement to the east end. It was 
at that time that the old glass was hidden away 
in the stable. 

It is now proposed to reinstate it, not in its 
original position—where it would practically 
be hidden from sight—but in the new stone 
traceried windows which are being made for 
the north wall of the chapel. 

The newly found glass consists of the follow- 
ing pieces, each about twenty inches wide : 

1, A three-quarter length figure of Edward 
the Confessor, with crown and nimbus, attired 
in royal robes, and ne a ring in his right 
hand—the usual symbol for ‘this saint. The 
head is, of course, purely ideal, and is treated 
like that of a handsome youth, with long flow- 
ing hair. 

2. A seated figure of Gregory the Great, 
bearded, with long hair. He has the papal 
tiara, with one crown, not three, and a nimbus. 
He is clad in a cope, and holds a book, in which 
he ap to be writing. 

3. A half-length figure of a king, probably 
Henry VI., wearing the imperial arched crown, 
which first ap on the second coinage of 
Henry VII. e face is a very noble one, 
the work of a skilful artist; the long wavy 
hair is painted with t spirit and delicacy of 
touch. He wears the royal robes, and round 
his neck is hung a gold chain of some order, 
probably that of the garter, though it is treated 
in av es way. 

4 and 5. Two royal figureskneeling. One of 
these has a good portrait head of Henry VII.; 
who is clad in rich gold armour. Behind is hi 
helmet, on which are the words AD‘ VEN... 
PATARNOS, apparently part of some motto. 
This last figure is the pendant to the kneeling 
portrait of the Lady Margaret, which for some 
years has been in the most eastern window on 
the north of the chapel. There are also two 
smaller pieces of glass with the Tudor rose, 
and one with the portcullis. 

The general style of this glass is distinctly 
English, with little or no Flemish influence. 
The hands of two or three a are dis- 
tinguishable. The - of Edward the Con- 
fessor and Henry VI. are by an abler artist 
than the others, and are very fine examples of 
glass painting at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. 

As is usual with glass of this period, silver 
stain plays a very important part in the scheme 
of colour. A large variety of shades of this 
brilliant stain occur; ranging from the pale 
yellow, which has only been stained once, to a 


of the reign of 





deep orange, produced by re-staining and 
ee ing as many as seven times, But little 








flashed ruby is used; a fine deep blue and a 
manganese purple occur in larger quantities. 
Much delicate detail is guatecel ter fine lines 
scratched with a steel graver on the brown 
enamel pigment which is used for shading and 
outlines. 

The discovery of this glass is of special 
value in a place like Cambridge, where (with 
the exception of the magnificent series in King’s 
College Chapel) but little fine old glass still 
exists, and great additional interest to the 
building will be given by its reinsertion in the 
windows of the chapel of Christ’s College. 

J. Henry MIDDLETON, 








OGAMS IN THE ISLE OF MAN. 
Isle of Man: July 26, 1886, 

A short time ago I wrote to the AcADEMY 
about the first Ogams discovered in the Isle of 
Man; and in response to a pressing invitation 
from Mr. Savage I have come here to see them. 
The pleasure of making ‘a visit to the island has 
in my case been greatly enhanced by finding 
among the hospitable vicar’s guests Dr. Beddoe 
and Pref. Boyd Dawkins. So our rambles 
have been in turn devoted chiefly to ethnology, 
geology, and epigraphy. Last Saturday was 
our day for We visited those which 
formed the subject of my previous letter, and I 
should now like to add to the remarks I made 
on what I then called the larger inscription. 
Your readers will remember that I read Bivai— 
nas magi mucct Cunava—. A bit of the stone 
has now been found bearing traces of the digits 
required to complete the first name. It is still 
imperfect ; but it proves that I was wrong in 
suggesting that the part pees had only a 
vowel inscribed on it. I now think it was ca, co, 
or cu, with the digits of the c somewhat irregu- 
larly spaced. The whole might then be read 
Bivaicunas magi mucot Cunava—. I cannot 
from memory say whether Bivaicunas will make 
the genitive of any name known to Celtic 
literature. I am sorry to have to add that I 
cannot clear up the doubt as to whether the 
last notch on the stone stood for a, as I have 
assumed, or merely formed the first of a group 
of notches for another vowel; nor is it likely 
now that any evidence can be found to decide 
whether the stone was a fragment when it was 
first found by the workmen, or not. This 
inscription has the peculiarity of reading up the 
right edge of the stone—the edge opposite 
the reader’s right hand—and round the top 
towards the left. Itis at Mr. Kelly’s house, 
the name of which is B ueeney, near the 
station of Port St. Mary and within sight of 
Port Erin. 

The other stone described in my letter can 
now be more exactly given; for I find that, 
instead of two fragmentary inscriptions, the 
writing makes one continuous legend, excepting 
in so far as a patch of quartz occurring on the 
edge of the stone is passed over, making a 
hiatus over a foot long in the middle of the 
word ma—gqi. I know of no other instance to 
com: with it. It may be added that magi 
ends at the left-hand top corner, which is not 
sharp, and that the inscription is continued on the 
top of the stone. This portion should consist 
of the father’s name; but I can make nothing 
of it, though it would seem to have been a 
word of three or four syllables. It may be 
guessed to have had digits for some such a 
combination as Lomaridi, Lomcidi, or the like ; 
but it is too much worn to be read, at any rate 
by me. The legible portion of the inscription 
makes Dovaidona magi. Now, as to the genitive 
Devaidona, it is an instance probably of the 
consonantal declension with the final s dropped. 
This last we know from other inscriptions to 
have been of very uncertain presence. Without 
lists of Goidelic names to consult I could not 
identify the name Dovaido or Dovaidu, for 
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would probably be the nominative: I have 
never met with it in Ogam before, 

The next stone was one which Mr. Savage had 
lately discovered, but it has not been till now 
described. It isin a wall; and Prof. Dawkins 
describes it as consisting of sericite schist. It is 
4 ft. 4°5in. long, by 3°5in. broad at the wider 
end, and 1‘9in. at the other, which is the 
one inscribed; but the letters occupy only 
1 ft. 8'4in. of the length, as a piece has eyi- 
dently been cut off, probably when the stone 
was built into the wall, I am assured by my 
geological friend that it can hardly have been 
at any time quite a foot longer than it is now, 
and this makes it impossible that the inscrip- 
tion can have been completed on the one edge. 
Possibly, when it comes to be taken out of the 
wall, another part of it will be found to have 
been inscribed. What remains of the in- 
scription reads as follows, Cunamagli ma—: 


nde 


amagl ¢ Mal[qi, Se. 


The letters ma are followed by parts of two of the 
digits for g, and the whole word was doubtless 
the usual maqi, followed also, no doubt, by the 
father or mother’s name. Now Cunamagli is a 
name such as an Ogmist delights to meet with, 
as it is at once identifiable. It is a genitive of 
the second declension, if I may be allowed to 
borrow an old-fashioned term from Latin 

rammar; and if it occurred in Roman capitals 
in Wales it would be Cunomagli. The genitive 
actually occurs in the later form Conomagli in 
the life of a Breton saint, where a man is men- 
tioned called Maglus Conomagli filius. Then we 
have the still later form Conmaegl in the Saxon 
Chronicle ; in modern Welsh it is Cynfael, pro- 
nounced Kynvael. The compound is made up 
of the same elements as Maglocunus, in modern 
Welsh Maelgwn, the name of the most famous 
king of the Welsh, and a contemporary of 
Gildas, 

These notes have been put together as briefly 
as possible, partly from fear of wearying the 
readers of the ACADEMY, and partly because a 
full account of the stones may shortly be ex- 
pected in the Manz Note-Book, an admirable 
journl devoted to all that appertains to the 
island, and edited by Mr. A. W. Moore, a 
distinguished Cambridge graduate and keen 
archaeologist, who has been making a careful 
study of Manx proper names. I am extremely 
sorry to learn that the Note-Book is not so well 
supported as it ought to be. It only requires 
to be better known, I think, to acquire many 
readers whose interest is not centred in Man. 

J. Ruys. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY, 


M. EpourD NavItix, the eminent Egypt- 
ologist of Geneva, best known, perhaps, to 
readers of the ACADEMY as the discoverer of 
Pithom, has been decorated by the Emperor 
of Germany with the order of the Red Eagle, 
of the Third Class, in honour of the completion 
of his great work, the comparative edition of 
‘The Ritual”; or, Book of The Dead. Two 
volumes of this splendid work, the fruit of 
ten years’ labour, have already appeared, the 
first containing hieroglyphic texts, and the 
second, variants of those texts, collected and 
collated from papyri in all the principal col- 
lections of Europe. The Introductory Volume 
is now ready, completing the work ; and it will 
be published in the course of next month. 
This volume will be a fine quarto of about 
a pp., illustrated with photo-lithographic 
plates. 


Apropos of Mr. Wedmore’s forthcoming mono- 
graph on the etched work of Mr. Whistler, we 
may mention that the Fine Art Society has 





recently issued a small edition of the famous 
plate known as the “‘ The Kitchen,” a plate of 
which the earliest state was —— by Mr. 
Whistler twenty-five years ago, when he was 
almost a youth. It presented, with much 
cleverness, but with some imperfection, what is 
called a ‘‘Rembrandtish” effect of light and 
shade, the light entering the kitchen by @ 
narrow window, and striking brilliantly on the 
wall, The foreground was somewhat unsatis- 
factory. Mr. Whistler has recently added 
much work for the issue of the Fine Art 
Society ; he has “‘ brought the picture together,” 
as the phrase is, and given to this elaborate 
etching a harmony and unity sometimes more 
conspicuous in a first sketch than in @ highly 
wrought plate. The print now takes its p 

as not only fine, but really faultless. 


WE may spare ourselves and our readers a 
long record of the Blenheim sale, for, though 
it has occupied many days at the most famous 
auction room in London, and, though high 
prices have been obtained for isolated examples 
—as, for instance, for certain Rubens and 
Vandyke canvasses—the sale as a whole has 
been much less important than was expected. 
It was not generally known outside the smallish 
world of London connoisseurs that, over and 
above the sales of the Rafael ‘‘ Madonna” and 
of the Vandyke equestrian portrait of Charles I., 
which were made to our National Gallery, 
some of the other most important pictures had 
been privately disposed of to the Berlin 
Museum and to members of the Rothschild 
family. Thus, as has been observed elsewhere, 
the first rank of the collection was already 
gone, and there remained for dispersal under 
the hammer chiefly the second and the third. 
These things sold really very well, considering 
both that the season is over and that they were 
not very attractive. 

Messrs. FRADELLI & Co. have issued two fine 
photographs of Miss Alma Murray as Beatrice 
in Shelley’s ‘‘ Cenci,” and Helena in Mr. Tod- 
hunter’s ‘‘ Helena in Troas.” Though both are 
favourable specimens of the photographer’s art, 
we far prefer the Beatrice for pose and general 
treatment. 








THE STAGE. 
MR. BOUCICAULT’S NEW COMEDY, 


Ir is pleasant to be able to record that what 
is announced as Mr. Boucicault’s farewell 
effort is on the whole a success. He reminded 
us, in the little address that was printed on 
the first night’s playbill, that he is the author 
of ‘‘London Assurance” as well as of the 
“‘ Shaughraun ”’ and of the,‘ Colleen Bawn ” ; 
and there was a meaning in this reminder. 
It was intended to convey that this veteran 
of the stage and of dramatic writing would 
seek to present to us, as his last contribution, 
a piece in which the literary element was not 
subordinated to the purposes of stage effect : 
that, in brief, he would give us a comedy and 
not a melodrama. Nor are we altogether 
disappointed. We question, indeed, whether 
we have any right to be disappointed at all. 
For if the comedy is not altogether literary— 
if we know, while we are listening to it, that 
should we read instead of hear it, its unreality 
would be revealed—it does not differ in that 
matter from more than a very little of modern 
English stage writing. The stage is a 
wonderful bolsterer-up of enfeebled literary 
reputations; on the stage, prosaic thought, 
measured into blank verse, passes for poetry, 
and rhetoric is accepted in lieu of inspiration ; 
on the stage, too, as regards the creation of 
character in comedy, it is enough to adroitly 





ee 


copy that which was new two score of years 
ago. The study of individual character— 
such as is essential in the novel—is on the 
stage almost unknown, and it is the happy 
privilege of the actor to be able to make a 
little trifling smartness pass well enough for 
wit. All this being so, and it being 
thoroughly admitted that it is so by every 
judge whose interest is not in the 
exclusively, but in literature and art as well, 
there is nothing exceptional to forgive in Mr. 
Boucicault’s comedy. It is very neat, very 
ingenious, very skilfully compounded of 
tolerably familiar material, very artificial, 
and pretty sure of a success. 

“The Jilt” deals with the true indiscre. 
tions—not with what an advocate before Sir 
James Hannen is fond of calling indiscretions 
—of a young woman now prosperously 
married to en honest Yorkshire baronet. 
Before she was thus p usly married to 
Sir Budleigh Woodstock, Lady Woodstock— 
who is strangely called Lady Millicent instead 
of Lady Woodstock in the play-bill—had 
written some affectionate letters to “another.” 
‘“‘ Another” had not destroyed them. He 
had died and left them for his trustee; and his 
trustee, who, like the personage in an older 
play, could ‘smile, and smile, and be a 
villain,” proposed to turn them to very dis. 
graceful account. Fortified by their possession, 
he sought to influence y Woodstock to 
enable him to marry Kitty, Sir Budleigh’s 
rich sister; and part of the play deals with 
the apprehensions of the young married 
woman that her hardly blameworthy foolish- 
ness will be discovered, now that her love is 
really given to her lord. But there are other 
interests: indeed there are too many interests. 
There are the love affairs of Kitty, who 
fortunately overhears a revealing bit of 
dialogue from the wicked trustee, and who 
gives her heart at length to Miles O’ Hara, an 
Irish gentleman rider, a sporting prophet 
of Society newspapers— simple, blameless, 
engaging, not altogether probable, but played 
by Mr. Dion Boucicault so that life is dis- 
tinctly pleasanter when he is on the scene. 
And the plot has yet a third thread. There 
is an Eton youth who is in love with a bit of 
“Yorkshire in petticoats,” the intrepid 
daughter of a woman who trains Sir Bud- 
leigh’s horses. And then there is a short- 
sighted clergyman with an interest in sport 
a fussy butler, an attached housekeeper, whom 
Sir Budleigh embraces with an affection his 
relatives would never have evoked. In short 
there are plenty of conventional interests and 
one or two fresh ones; and the piece is well 
acted. The two younger ladies of the drama 
—Lady Woodstock and Kitty—are spoken of 
by more than one of the characters in terms 
so superlative that it is hardly in mortals to 
appear to justify their employment. And as 
Miss Myra Holme and Miss Thorndyke—the 
latter lady from the Madison Square Theatre, 
of excellent carriage and admirably dressed— 
do not pretend to be among goddesses, they 
have rather uphill work. But they are 
actresses who know their business. They 
have refinement and some individuality. Mr. 
Billington, who always plays with tact and 
decision, is quite charming as the colonel who 
loves Kitty, not for his own proper pleasure, 
but for the benefit of his son. Mr. Grahame 
gives local colour, as well as frankness and 
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simplicity, to his picture of the Yorkshire 
paronet ; indeed the local colour is rather 
excessive, unless it be assumed that the 
admirable baronet has lived with farmers and 
spent his life upon the wolds, or within a ride 
of Malton or Doncaster. Still, it is effective, 
and it were to enquire too curiously to enquire 
if it is natural. There cannot be a question 
about it that Mr. Boucicault is natural. Full 
of ease, full of flexibility, full of vivacity, at 
about seventy years old, he is only less pictu- 
resque—he is not less artistic—than in the 
parts he played a score of years ago. He can 
be pointed without being showy; tender with- 
out being gushing. He reinforces the fasci- 
nations of a skilled comedian with the fasci- 
nations of an Irishman. 
Freperick WEDMORE. 








STAGE NOTES. 


Wirx the departure of the Daly company from 
the Strand, with the closing of the Lyceum, 
which follows that of the Princess’s and the 
St. James’s, the theatrical season ends, the 
introduction of the “ Jilt,” which is noticed in 
another column, being only the exception 
that marks the rule. Autumnal plans are as 

et hardly announced ; but we know that the 
Princess's does not re-open till late, to be 
tenanted even then only by those who tempor- 
arily fill the place of the regular company ; 
white, as regards the Lyceum, that—though it 
will re-open before the middle of September— 
will re-open only with ‘‘ Faust.’’ And there 
will be no more Mrs. Stirling. This admirable 
comedian, who made her first appearance on 
the stage more than half a century ago, is 
weary of playing Martha—perhaps, had the 
nurse in ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet” been her task, 
her courage would have been more sustained. 
We cannot begrudge her her departure. More- 
over, there is a class of playgoer who will 
deem that ample compensation may be found 
for it in the presentation, when “ Faust”? is 
played again next month, of a new scene—the 
pon scene. We are promised that, at all 
events. 


MEANTIME, the resource of the playgoer who 
has been once to the ‘‘ Schoolmistress”’ and 
twice to the “‘ Mikado ” is to be found, perhaps, 
in picturesque ballet. The Rev. Mr. Headlam 
has lately, in the Pall Mall Gazette, been singing 
its praises as it is done at the Alhambra—and 
not without reason has he done this ; but at the 
Empire, where they perform the “Palace of 
Pearl,” he would find, we can assure him, as 
much of art and grace—as much, therefore, 
we suppose of ‘‘moral ministry *—dancers, 
whose beautiful movement gives a pleasure 
“which it is gracious to bestow,” and doubtless 
in the stalls about the same number of earnest 

oung men. But leaving aside the gracious 

cers and the earnest young men—we pro- 
foundly believe in both of them—there is to be 
heard at the Empire some of the pleasantest of 
music, and there are to be seen there some of 
the loveliest arrangements of colour. Yes, 
thanks to the enterprising people who direct 
these places of resort, the ballet has certainly 

ome again an artistic spectacle—wholly 
agreeable without question, and even wholly 
plous to those who, like Théophile Gautier, 

over goodness in the perfection of form. 








MUSIC. 
OBITUARY. 
FRANZ LISZT. 
Iy Franz Liszt, death has removed from the 
World one of the most notablé musical figures 


of the nineteenth century. He passed away 


peacefully last Sunday at Baireuth, in a villa 
near Wagner’s house, after an illness of only a 
few days. His name was mentioned in the list 
of illustrious personages who attended the first 
performance of ‘‘ Parsifal’’ last Friday week. He 


the span of life assigned to man by the Psalmist. 
According to his own expressed wish he was 
buried last Tuesday afternoon in the Baireuth 
cemetery; and it seems fitting that his resting- 
place should be so near to that of the great 
master whom he helped so long and so faithfully. 
Forty-six years ago he met Wagner in Paris, 
and there commenced an acquaintance which 
ripened into friendship, lasting until Wagner’s 
death in 1883. Liszt cheered him during 
his period of exile; he produced ‘‘Tann- 
hiuser” and “Lohengrin” at Weimar in 1849 
and 1850; he was present at Baireuth in 
1876 at all the performances of the “‘ Ring des 
Nibelungen”; he was there in 1882 when 
‘*Parsifal” was produced; and only a fortnight 
ago he was again present at the Wagner per- 
formances, giving proof of his zeal for his 
departed friend. 

Liszt regarded art as a ‘‘ sympathetic power 
which unites men,” and the keen interest which 
he took in the work of his contemporaries 
forms one of his chief titles to praise. In his 
younger days he stood by the side of Berlioz 
and Chopin, and aided them both with his 
hands and withhis pen. In his declining years 
he still continued to encourage all who were 
labouring for the cause of art. Asa specimen 
of the interest which he displayed towards 
English musicians, we may mention his esteem 
and affection for Mr. Walter Bache. The 
earnest devotion of the latter, for so many 
years, to the cause of his master was the result, 
and not the cause, of that friendship. Then, 
again, Liszt, for several years past, watched 
the rising fame of Mr. Mackenzie; and it is 
only a few weeks ago that it was announced 
in these columns he was about to arrange for 
the pianoforte some themes from ‘‘ The Trou- 
badour.” 

The death of Liszt at Baireuth has led us to 
speak of him first in connexion with Wagner 
and with other contemporaries more or less illus- 
trious. But it was chiefly as a pianist that 
Liszt made unto himself a name—and an ex- 
ceedingly great one too. Nearly seventy years 
ago he played before Prince Esterhazy, and 
this was the commencement of an artistic 
career of unequalled splendour. The name of 
Esterhazy carries us back to the days of Haydn. 
Lizst’s father, indeed, resided for many years 
at Eisenstadt, and was assistant in the adminis- 
tration of the Esterhazy estates, and used 
sometimes to play in the band under the 
direction of Haydn. We next meet with 
our youthful prodigy at Vienna in 1823, 
where, by his wonderful playing, he obtained 
universal admiration. There he became ac- 
quainted with Beethoven, who was present at 
one of his concerts, and according to Liszt’s 
biographer, L. Ramann, at the close mounted 
the platform and kissed the little Liszt. Then 
we read of him at Paris giving concerts in the 
Opera House, then at London, where he gave 
his first concert on June 21, 1824, and was 
presented at the Court of George IV. To 
describe his career of a virtuoso from 1839, to 
1847 would be somewhat monotonous, for it 
would be nothing but a record of brilliant suc- 
cesses. Poets, composers, and critics have never 
been weary of singing his praises. He was 
famous not only for his marvellous touch and 
prodigious mechanism, but for his powerful and 
sympathetic interpretations of the classical 
masters. Wagner thus wrote about him: ‘‘ He 
who has had frequent opportunities, particu- 
larly in a friendly circle, of hearing Liszt play— 
for instance, Beethoven—must have understood 
| that this was not mere reproduction, but real 





was born in 1811, and had therefore exceeded ! led 





production.” The words “particularly in a 
friendly circle” should be carefully noted, for 
in public Liszt sometimes took shameful liberties 
with the texts of the masters in order to gain 
the applause of the ignorant. This he acknow- 
edged in an article written for the (Gazette 
Musicale, at the same time expressing dee 
regret for his sins against art. We cannot en 
our notice of Liszt as a pianist without referring 
to his visit to London a few months ago, when, 
in private circles, he played with the charm 
and all the enthusiasm, if not with all the 
strength, of his younger days. All who had the 
privilege of hearing him wil! doubly value the 
opportunity then granted to them, now that 
death’s icy hand has grasped those wonder- 
working fingers. 

When Liszt, in 1849, renowned throughout 
Europe, was in the zenith of his fame, he 
suddenly gave up the brilliant and exciting 
career of a virtwoso, and devoted himself to 
composition. Symphonies, symphonic poems, 
oratorios, masses, and songs—these were the 
fruits of his labours. Most of his instrumental 
works have been performed in London. Some 
have made but little impression, others a 
decidedly unfavourable impression. But the 
charm, cleverness, and originality of his work 
have been duly recognised. The Faust Sym- 
phony, with its beautiful ‘‘ Marguerite ’’ move- 
ment, the tone-poems ‘‘Tasso” and ‘‘ Les 
Préludes,”’ stand out as striking specimens of 
Liszt’s art-work. Of his three oratorios, only 
the ‘‘ St. Elizabeth” has been heard in London. 
The recent performances of this work by the 
Novello choir are fresh in the minds of 
musicians. We cannot feel that Liszt was 
a pioneer in the domains of secular and 
sacred musical art, such as Wagner was in 
dramatic art; but the present moment is 
scarcely a suitable one to discuss his 
merits as a composer, or to attempt to say 
what the fate of his works will be. We should 
rather insist on the patience with which he 
laboured, and the calm, yet not proud, in- 
difference with which he met adverse criticism. 
He had confidence in himself, and that enabled 
him to labour and to wait. Berlioz passed 
away before his talent was fully recognised ; 
Wagner had a long night of adversity before 
his day of success came; and, if the friends 
and partisans of Liszt are right, the musical 
world will one day acknowledge that he too 
has been unjustly neglected. 

It is wonderful to think of the many great men 
with whom Liszt was acquainted, and of the 
many illustrious careers which he watched from 
the beginning to the close, such as those of 
Schumann, Chopin, Mendelssohn, Berlioz, and 
Wagner. Many men have exceeded his age ; 
but few have seen, heard, understood, and 
enjoyed more than he did. The figure of the 
venerable Abbé will long be missed in the 
circles of Weimar, Rome, and Pesth, where, 
during the last thirty years, he spent so much 
of his time; andin Wagner’s family at Baireuth, 
where, since 1876, he was so frequently a guest, 


J. S. SHEDLOCK. 
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UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF HER MAJESTY. 
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LODGE'S PEERAGE and BARO- 
*** Lodge's Peerage’ has been much improved of late years, and with its 


clear type and convenient = it bids fair to retain the popularity 
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THE NEW NOVELS. 
ST. BRIAVELS E By ny Deane, 


Author of “ Quartrefoil,” 3 vols. 
“The authoress throughout writes with 
her three ample volumes well repay perusal, neatly tot 


The COURTIN G of MARY SMITH. 


Author of “* Gcnctncthen’ . ean? &e. 3 vols. 
** One of the finest studies that any of our novelists has produced of late 


years. To read — a book as this is to strengthen the soul with a moral 
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“ The ae = full I of the truths and experience of actual life, woven into 


ly clever novelist.”— Morning Post. 
oh a book: ”"— Academy. 


A LILY MAID. By William 


GEORGE WATERS. 3 vo 
“*A Lily Maid’ is distinctly a written in clear vigorous language.” 
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t um. 
“ A story of the keenest interest, Mr. Waters’ plot is neat and his style 
is bright and pleasing. Daily Telegraph, 
‘A Lily Maid’ is throughout exceedingly pleasant a 
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SURREY. By G. P. BEVAN, F. 
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WARWICK. By G. P. BEVAN, F.G.S. 

YOKKSHIRE (NORTH and EAST RIDINGS). By G. P. Beva¥, F.G.S. 
YORKSHIRE (WEST RIDING). By G. P. BEVAYs, F.G.S, 
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In crown 8vo, cloth, tastefully printed, price 2s , post-free, 


ROBERT BURNS. 


An Inquiry into certain Aspects of his Life and Character, and the 
Moral Influence of his Poetry, 


By a SCOTCHWOMAN. 


‘““With more than ordinary [wey we have perused this admirable 
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In crown 8y0, cloth, price 6s., post-free. 


A SHORT HISTORY of IRELAND. 


By CHRISTOPHER PAGE DEANE. 
Author of ** The Church of England and its Endowments,” 


In crown 8vo, cloth, price 33. 6d., post-free. 
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NEW ONE-VOLUME NOVELS 
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8vo, 68. 


MERCIFUL or MERCILESS. By Stack- 
POOL E. O’DELL. Cloth, 6s. 

“Shows originality and power. The . of the work is most 
commendable, the more so, that, although it often treate of sacred 
matters, this is done with age eon end | with an ardent desire to convince 
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cellent study ; his Suithehowent earnest search for the truth, which he 
ae accepts, is oop described.”— Morning Post. 
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